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of The Wall Street Journal, which said: 
“About President Eisenhower's new Secretary of 
Labor one thing can safely be said: He'll lose a lot of friends 
in the next six months as he undertakes his Cabinet assign- 
ment.” 

As this is my first public appearance since taking office, and 
since it is my first opportunity to state any of my views, I 
suppose this marks the spot where I will begin to lose some 
friends. I am willing, however, to take my chances here. I 
know I will get a fair hearing and I know I am among friends. 
Moreover, your president, Walter Reuther, assured me that 
this important convention is very interested in what I will 
say and will hear me out. 

I must frankly state that what I say may not give complete 
comfort because I am not going to favor repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But before I am done I will tell you where I do 
stand on that highly controversial subject which has unfor- 
tunately served to divert public attention away from other 
matters of vital concern to labor. 

Standing here before you on this onpipes I must confess, 
is a mew experience for me. It is also a new experience for 
you. No C. I. O. convention was ever addressed by a Secre- 
tary of Labor appointed by a Republican President of the 
United States. That is simply because this is the first C. I. O. 
convention to be held with a President in the White House 
who was elected on the Republican ticket. The C. I. O. has 
lived all of its life so far under Democratic National Ad- 
ministrations. 


R rte w: one of my labor friends handed me a copy 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Under the circumstances it is understandable and natural 
that, having grown to an institution of such magnitude in the 
years which coincided with the years of a Democratic regime, 
at least some people in the C. I. O. would be concerned, and 


even apprehensive, about the present and future under Re- 
publican-led Government. 

On this score I want to be precise and emphatic. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is President of the United States. To him and 
to America that means that he is the President of all of our 

ople—Republicans, Democrats, and Independents alike. As 
President he does not and will not represent the interests of 
one party or one group. His standard of action and policy 
in office will be what is good for all America. 

A strong, free, responsible labor movement is good for 
America. There is no disposition in this administration to 
turn back the clock, nor to recall the old days when American 
labor was cowed, exploited, and unorganized. On the con- 
trary, there is a keen recognition that the national policy to 
encourage ‘employes and employers is sound policy, accepted 
and supported by an overwhelming majority of our citizens. 

And there is a further recognition that to operate success- 
fully, that policy must rest on the existence of unions free to 
function in their members’ interests, responsive to those 
interests, and, because they have grown so great, responsible 
to the whole community for what they do. 

Amidst all the speculation here and at other labor meetings 
over what is President Eisenhower's attitude toward unions, 
my advice to you is to keep clearly in mind the President's 
own words. He has said: 

“I pledge that I will support and strengthen, not weaken, 
the laws that protect the American worker. I will defend him 
against any action to destroy his union or his rights. I will 
enlist every resource—of private industry and of the Federal 
Government—to protect him against the awful consequences 
of depression and joblessness. 

“IT will work unceasingly to build an enconomy that will 
maintain for him a high levet of wages with steady purchas- 
ing power so he and his family can share fully in the com- 
forts of American living. Finally, I pledge that I shall strive 
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JAMES P. MITCHELL 


to conduct myself so that at the end of my service the workers 
of America can honestly say: He has been fair. He has been 


my friend.” 
That is where he stands and will continue to stand. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


Nevertheless, this body would be like a flock of ostriches 
with their heads buried in the sand if it did not in its de- 
liberations here in Cleveland take account of the fact that 
something in the air has changed. We have had what is as 
close as we can come in America to a national referendum. 
The very least that can be said about it is that a majority of 
our people—and there must have been some C. I. O. mem- 
bers among them—changed their attachment from the record 
and policies of the previous administrations to support for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I think it may fairly be said that our labor problems now 
are too big, too important, and affect too many people to be 
treated as a political football. They are too serious to be 
carried into the White House by the back stairs, as was the 
case too often in the past. This Administration has estab- 
lished clear lines of Government authority for the handling 
of labor problems which run straight from the Department of 
Labor and the independent agencies with responsibility in 
this field to the President himself. 

This I will say: these problems are no longer going to be 
slipped into the White House by a side entrance and, what 
is more, they will get sympathetic, earnest consideration. 

To handle our labor problems in this way will requira the 
co-operation of the leaders of organized labor. I am here to 
invite such cooperation, not only because the Administration 
wants it and I personally want it, but because we believe it 
is the national will, I know that, with the abundance of 
statesmanship in the councils of union leadership, such co- 
operation will be forthcoming. 

With such cooperation we can work together to help 
strengthen_the economic and social fabric of America even 
though our political views may differ. 

That is what our country expects of us. Join me in making 
sure that our country is not let down. 

One of the first things to which I want to devote myself 
with your help and the help of other unions and of employers 
is repairing and raising the floor which we want under our 
national wage structure. I consider our minimum wage statute 
can be a great bulwark against sub-standards of living. It is 
badly in need of shoring up. 

From my previous experience I had a good general knowl- 
edge of the minimum wage law. But I will tell you frankly 
that, since coming into the Department of Labor and attempt- 
ing to familiarize myself with its work and responsibilities, I 
have been shocked at what I have learned about the various 
ramifications involved in the application of that law. 

I knew that of the 63,000,000 men and women working in 
the United States as of mid-1953, some 20,000,000 were farm 
Operators, worked as public employes, were in the professions, 
were self-employed or were engaged in similar occupations— 
and that none of these was covered by the present 75-cent 
minimum wage. 

I was aware also that about 3 million were employed in 
businesses so local in character that they could not be helped 
by a Federal statute. I believed that, with exception of one 
or two industries I knew something about, the approximately 
40 million other workers in America were protected by our 
minimum wage law. 

My surprise came when I learned that this is far from fact. 
The studies which I have had prepared for me show that of 





these 40 million workers, about 18 million, or nearly half, 
were exempt from the terms of this law either because of the 
general language of the act or because specific language ex- 
empted the industries or work places in which they were em- 
loyed. 

: Tew mind you, these 18 million people were in addition to 
the 20 million farm operators, and professional and other 
self-employed persons who were not covered by the law, and 
were in addition to the almost 3 million in purely local busi- 
nesses who were also not covered. This means that of the 63 
million working people almost two-thirds have no Federal 
protection now against substandard wages. 

I do not believe that we have established the type of floor 
under our national wage structure that a prosperous America 
wants and must have if so substantial a number of our work- 
ing men and working women are without the safeguard of 
minimum wages. Not only is their position dangerously inse- 
cure, but as long as such a condition exists it imperils the 
economic status of those workers who are lucky enough to 
be covered by the law or are represented by strong unions in 
profitable industries. 

With almost two-thirds of working Americans unsupported 
by our minimum wage statute, the ability of too many of our 
people to save and buy the things they need and want is 
seriously impaired. 

I am deeply concerned to see that there is in America an 
ever-expanding demand for the consumer goods which are 
made in the plants in which you and other Americans work. 


AVENUES OF ACTION 


I want to tell you here and now that we are doing some- 
thing about this. These are four avenues of action which we 
are following: 

1. We are examining the categories of exemption and ex- 
clusien and are exploring the possibility of bringing in 
additional workers under the coverage of the act. 

2. We are doing everything that we can, through the work of 
the bureau of labor standards and the womens’ bureau, to 
encourage the development of adequate minimum wage 
laws in the states. 

3. We will, through the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, intensify the enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; and, finally, 

4. We are working’ hard to find ways and means to bring 
about an increase in the present 75-cent-an-hour minimum 
to a more realistic level in keeping with present-day levels. 
We do not yet know what that level should be. I do 
know that the C. I. O. platform calls for $1.25. Just as 
soon as we come up with our findings, the Department of 
Labor will make recommendations to the President for 
action by the Congress at this coming session. 

The campaign to keep and raise our standard of living here 
in America is inseparable from the world-wide struggle against 
poverty and privation. Just as the living standards of some 
Americans are threatened when the living standards of some 
of their fellow citizens are inadequate, so America’s economic 
health will be uncertain while the rest of the world is de- 
pressed. This Administration takes very seriously America’s 
responsibility and obligation to lend our strength and our 
resources to the world. 

Organized labor, including the C. I. O., has cooperated 
magnificently in this endeavor, and your support for the for- 
eign policies of your government has not gone unnoticed. A 
vital part of those policies, as you well know, involves the 
membership of the United States and its active role in the 
I. L. O.—the International Labor Organization. 
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RussiAN Bip OpposeD 


The I. L. O., in its thirty-four years of existence, has dem- 
onstrated again and again its usefulness and effectiveness in 
the battle which goes on all the time against the exploitation 
and oppression of labor through the world. The United States 
is one of sixty-six member nations and its delegations to I. L. 
O. councils are composed of representations from labor, in- 
dustry and Government. Soviet Russia, as you know, is not 
a member of the I. L. O. and has made no effort to cooperate 
in I. L. O. activities in the post-war period. On the contrary, 
Soviet officials have continuously assailed the I. L. O. as “an 
instrument for protecting monopolies and trust.” 

Just twelve days ago, however, Soviet Russia presented the 
Director-General of the I. L. O. with a document which was 
intended to serve as notice that Russia was electing member- 
ship in the I. L. O. Russia's right to do so reposes in the fact 
that such a right is accorded by the I. L. O. chapter to any 
member-state of the United Nations. 

But Russia is not electing membership under the terms of 
the I. L. O. charter. The document delivered by Russia to 
the Director-General states in effect that Russia will enter the 
I. L. O. only if accorded certain exemptions from the obliga- 
tions of I. L. O. membership, particularly with respect to 
the World Court. 

Russia's refusal to accept all of the obligations of I. L. O. 
membership—and all other I. L. O. members have accepted 
all of the obligations of I. L. O. membership—could paralyze 
the work of the I. L. O. It would erect a formidable road- 
block on an avenue which freedom-loving people everywhere 
have used to travel forward to a better life. 


The Government of the United States takes the position 
that under these conditions Soviet Russia does not qualify for 
membership in the I. L. O. I am glad that important leaders 
of labor are in accord with this position and I am confident 
that we will be joined by leaders of industry. 

The American labor movement has made it clear to the 
world that the so-called unions in Russia are nothing more 
than creatures of the state. The I. L. O. in cooperation with 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council, took the 
initiative in having a survey made of forced labor conditions 
which has exposed the extensive slave‘labor system which 
exists in Soviet Russia. 

It may very well be the effect of these revelations which 
now induces Soviet Russia to enter the I. L. O. and to attempt 
to put an end to any such future studies and revelations. 

American can take added strength from the knowledge that 
it has in the C. I. O., now, a body of experienced fighters 
against communism. Many of you have fought in your own 
local and international unions against Communist factions in- 
tent upon capturing your organizations. You have fought 
them in the shops, in the union halls, and in C. I. O. con- 
ventions. You have driven them out of your movement and 
left them isolated and identified, so that everyone can recog- 
nize them for what they are. 


The C. I. O. has also helped greatly through its interna- 
tional activities in the fight against communism abroad. I 
want to believe that it will continue to help in that fight and 
increase its contributions. 

Here is one way you can do it. As you are aware, situated 
in most of the important United States embassies abroad are 
a corps of men known as labor attachés. I am afraid this 
nation only belatedly came to realize the importance, in the 
world struggle for freedom, of labor organizations in other 
countries. When we did, we hastily established a corps of 
labor attachés. 
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Some of them have done a distinguished job for the coun- 
try; most of them have at least been adequate, a few were, 
perhaps, improperly selected. None of them were provided 
with special training for this work. It is my own feeling that 
this whole service can be vastly improved, and in improving it 
I want to enlist the cooperation of your organization as well 
as other labor organizations in America which are devoted 
to the foreign policies of our country. 


I should think that at the very least, the people we send * 


abroad as labor attachés should have some roots in our own 
labor movement. Their understanding of how American 
unions work, what American unions have achieved should not 
be only theoretical and academic. The French, the German, 
the Italian, the British trade union leader will get more mean- 
ingful and deeper insight into the American labor movement 
if he is dealing with a man who has, himself, had some ex- 
perience in the movement he interprets. 


Best MEN SOUGHT 


Labor has a universal language and, although all the words 
can probably be learned from books, the accents of experience 
are needed to make that language come alive. Let us to- 
gether improve this vital part of our Government's work 
abroad. 

We want from you, and from other labor organizations, 
your best men. Not those for whom you don’t — to have 
an important job for the moment, not those who for one rea- 
son or another “have to be taken care of.” We want your 
very best. Then plan and work with us to establish a special 
training program which will equip these men with all the 
techniques and knowledge they will need to do this special 
job. 

, By a training program I do not mean a week or two of 
briefing in Washington. That may be part of it. But what 
I envision is securing the cooperation of a great university for 
the establishment of an intensive program of education de- 
signed specifically to turn out men with all the necessary 
competence for work in the international labor field. I should 
like also to see conducted at that university center an ex- 
tensive program of research in this field so that our knowledge 
on some of these problems will be systematically expanded. 
I can pledge you that the Department of Labor will give its 
full support to such an undertaking, and I solicit your help. 


TAFT-HarTLEY ACT 


We come now to the Taft-Hartley Act. You have heard 
read the communication from the President of the United 
States. I am in full accord with the position he has expressed. 

I can tell you that no final conclusions have been reached on 
what the President will recommend to the Congress on this 
subject. There will be such recommendations. They will 
contemplate amendments to the statute. What will be recom- 
mended is still being discussed. There will be changes. If 
these are realized we will have made great strides forward. 

Let's be fair. The previous Administration which was 
elected on the issue of Taft-Hartley failed to make signifi. 
cant changes even though it had great majorities in Congress. 

Now, the Taft-Hartley Act and the way it is administered 
in essence establish the policy of the Government with respect 
to labor relations. It is important to remember that in a De- 
mocracy policy may be a compromise with perfection. It 
sometimes falls short of solution. 


REMOVE ‘UNFAIR’ PARTS 


No law is perfect for any one institution. The controls 
regulating the Stock Exchange, the laws relating to the forma- 
tion of trusts make some people pretty unhappy. The union 
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GEORGE MEANY 


movement itself is not united on many issues; public power, 
the St. Lawrence waterway, tariffs, trade agreements, and on 
specific amendments, to the Taft-Hartley Act itself. Our views 
on any issue depend on how our spectacles are ground. They 
are ground to conform with our immediate interests and they 
blur our visions to what is utter clarity to others. 

If we can agree to start from the point of realism—which is 
that the Taft-Hartley Act in many of its features is sound, 
fair and just—and preclude further talk of repeal of the act, 
we will then jointly concentrate on those features of the act 
which are really dangerous to labor, really loaded, really un- 
fair. 

I am for the removal of those unfair features. The Presi- 
dent is for their removal. I think a majority of the Congress 
will be for their removal. What those features are in precise 
detail must be worked out in conference and in compromise. 
And in these coming legislative deliberations, you know there 
will be no magic in numbers—nineteen amendments are no 
more mystic than fifteen, one or twenty-nine. 

Now in my dealings with you on this matter I can pledge 
you a sympathetic hearing, and open mind, and, if I may be 
presumptuous, my advice. I can also promise you honest, 
straight dealing. I will listen to all parties who have ideas 
on this issue. 

To the extent that we can agree, I will be happy to work 
with you in achieving our common objective. To the extent 
that we disagree, we will try to work out a way of agreement. 


Own ATTITUDE 


As for myself I will tell you here and now the criteria I 
will use in determining my position on every recommendation 
proposed : 

{I am opposed to any proposal which would leave the Gov- 
ernment powerless to deal with national emergency strikes. 

{I am opposed to any proposal which would make it easier 
for Communists or racketeers to control labor organizations, 
and I am opposed heartily to treating the Communist problem 
solely as a labor union problem. 

{I am opposed to any proposal which encourages unions 
or union officials to be irresponsible. 

{I am also opposed to any proposal through which em- 
ployers could escape their obligation to bargain collectively. 

{I am opposed to any proposal which would make Federal 
law a device for breaking or undermining unions. 

{I am opposed to any proposal which would have unde- 
served punitive effect, whether on unions, employers, or the 
individual worker. 
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{I am opposed to any measure which in essence defeats the 
demonstrated democratic will and desires of the majority of 
the working people. 

On the other hand, I am prepared to endorse and support 
every reasonable proposal for amending the Taft-Hartley Act 
which will meet these standards: 

Minimize the amount of Government intervention in labor 
disputes; maximize the incentives for parties in a dispute to 
settle it themselves, and any modification that will contribute 
to more peaceful. aad mature labor relations in America has 
my support. 

Own DUuTIEs 

Now I want to talk for a moment about the function of 
the Secretary of Labor as I see it. 

The Congress has said that the purpose of the Department 
of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment. 

That is the charter under which I work. That is my job 
description. I intend to follow it. In so doing I have a 
primary duty, as a Cabinet officer of the President, to inform 
the President of the wage earners’ problems, attitudes and 
aspirations and, bearing in mind the welfare of all the people, 
to advise him on a course of action. To that extent I am a 
spokesman, but I draw careful distinction between the terms 
“spokesman” and “mouthpiece.” 

To carry out the mission of the Department of Labor I 
want to see the department strengthened and broadened, not 
because I happen to preside over its affairs, not solely because 
it speaks for that great group among our people who are the 
wage earners—although that would be cause enough for me 
to envision a better department. 

But beyond that, I have a deep and firm conviction that 
for our country. to have all of its strength mobilized in these 
perilous times, to have a unity of purpose and of will in the 
face of those threats to peace which beset the world, and to 
share a common hope bee a more secure and peaceful life 
and to make that hope an obtainable reality, the economic 
well-being of the wage earners of America must be a major 
concern of this administration. 


By economic well-being I mean continued employment at 
decent wages and under decent working conditions for all 
Americans. They are entitled to nothing less. 


I am determined within my power to see that they have it. 


Farmers and Wage Earners 


EACH OTHERS BEST CUSTOMERS 
By GEORGE MEANY, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
Delivered before the 86th annual session of the Nationdl Grange, Burlington, Vermont, November 16, 1953 


nual session of the National Grange. I welcome this 

visit with you and hope it will, to some degree at 
least, point the way toward more friendly relations between 
the American Federation of Labor and your great organiza- 
tion. 

“There are natural bonds of interest between farmers and 
wage earners which, thus far, have not been sufficiently de- 
veloped. We have not had enough opportunities or perhaps 
I might say incentives in the past to talk over our problems 


“[s IS a real privilege for me to address this 86th an- 


and get to know each other better. Only by friendly frank 
discussions can baseless prejudices be dispelled and misunder- 
standings avoided. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
misunderstandings have often been instigated and cultivated 
by those who have sought selfish economic and political ad- 
vantage by dividing American farmers and American laborers 
into separate and antagonistic camps. 

“There is no sound or logical basis for such an artificial 
division. Farmers and wage-earners are both workers. We 
are completely dependent upon each other for our well-being. 
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The city worker buys what the farm worker produces, and 
he must sell the products of his toil to the farmer if he wants 
to go on eating. Conversely, the farmer must sell his pro- 
duce to those who work in the cities, in order to be able to 
buy clothes, tools, or a new car. 

“Once we recognize that truth, the theory that the indus- 
trial worker and the agricultural worker are sitting on oppo- 
site ends of an economic see-saw becomes manifestly ridicu- 
lous. Experience has taught us that we are not competitors, 
not economic rivals, but each other’s best customers. When 
one group suffers, the other is equally hard hit. Mass unem- 
ployment and wage cuts result in shrinking markets and fall- 
ing prices for the farmers. Reduction of farm income eventu- 
ally means factory layoffs and breadlines for the city worker. 

“For many years, agriculture and labor have been told that 
their prosperity is dependent upon the prosperity of business. 
This is sometimes referred to as the “trickly-down’” theory 
under which the large financial and industrial corporations 
are kept happy and contented and enough of the good things 
of life trickle down to the farmer and wage-earner to keep 
everybody happy. I for one do not subscribe to this theory. 
I believe that the free-enterprise economy of our country 
must be based upon a three-way balance between free farmers, 
free labor and private industry, with each entitled to a just 
share of the rewards of production. 

“That balance is threatened today. It is threatened, as you 
well know, by the steady decline in farm income during a 
period of continued inflation. 

“I do not intend to burden you with a lot of statistics. 
But the events that led up to the tragedy of 1929 bear an 
uncomfortable parallel with what is happening today. The 
great depression was ushered in by a serious decline in farm 
income. And we find that farm income for the second quarter 
of this year was 18 percent below the figure for the same 
period last year. 

“Already labor has felt the effects of that decline in farm 
prices. Cutbacks in employment have taken place in indus- 
tries which produce largely for the farmers. For instance, 
the drop of employment in the agricultural machinery indus- 
try this summer was far greater than in previous years. 

“These are danger signs that we cannot and must not ig- 
nore. The months immediately ahead will be critical in de- 
termining whether our economy is to turn upward to more 
prosperous levels or fall back. It must be borne in mind 
that even a little recession, which some business leaders ap- 
pear to contemplate with perfect equanimity, can toboggan 
into a real depression. Once the national economy turns down- 
ward, the rate of the slide can get out of control. We can't 
afford to let that happen again. We ‘must not let it happen 
at this particular time because it would mean not only a seri- 
ous setback for all the people of the United States, but an 
irreparable tragedy to the cause of world freedom and world 
peace. 

“We must face the stark fact that another economic de- 
— in America would give victory by default to the Krem- 

in in its drive to place the entire world under Communist 
domination. 

“It is up to all of us—the farmers, private industry, labor 
and the Government, as well—to find out what has been go- 
ing wrong and to correct it. We should seek and develop 
not merely a temporary, stop-gap solution, but a long-range 
program—a program not merely to protect the farmers, but 
to assure lasting prosperity for all the American people, in 
all fields of endeavor. 

“In seeking this goal, it seems to me that we must base 
our plans upon a constantly expanding economy of plenty 
that will operate just as effectively in normal peace-time, as 
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in defense and war emergencies. No real or lasting pros- 
perity can be built upon restriction of production. Our econ- 
omy must either grow or die. 

“We have what it takes here in America to grow and keep 
on growing at a healthy rate. Only a confirmed pessimist 
could believe we have come to the end of the road. Modern 
scientific discoveries are opening up vast new frontiers for 
greater agricultural and industrial production. We have the 
power, the resources, and the know-how to create new wealth 
by production—wealth that can and must be shared by all of 
our people in order to consume what is produced. 

“In fact, our major problem today is consumption rather 
than production. To an appreciable extent, American indus- 
try and agriculture are embarrassed by and suffer most acutely 
from surplus production. 

“Statistics prove conclusively that the American people, 
as a whole, will buy more and better foods if they have the 
necessary income. However, since 1947 families with incomes 
of less than $4000 have not increased their food consump- 
tion while those above that level have continued to increase 
their food purchases. 

“Our food surpluses would melt very _— if we could 
raise the standard of living of our own fellow-Americans and 
our friends in the free world. There are still millions of 
Americans and hundreds of millions of —_ abroad who 
hunger for what we can produce in so-called surplus quanti- 
ties. 

“How can we distribute our surplus production to those 
who need it—not on a give-away basis, which would lead to 
bankruptcy, but on a mutual basis of give and take which 
would benefit both the producer and consumer? 

“That is the big problem of our time. It is not going to 
be solved until and unless we tackle it with clear and un- 
prejudiced minds and with united purpose. 

“One basic solution has been proved practical by the trade- 
union movement which I have the honor to represent. The 
high leve! of prosperity which America still enjoys is based 
primarily upon the high standard of living which we have 
helped to create during the last three-quarters of a century. 

“By organization and by struggle against determined and 
sometimes unreasoning opposition, the trade unions have 
raised real wages in America to the highest point in the world. 
Those wages, when pooled, form the greatest mass purchas- 
ing power, the greatest customer marker on the globe. If the 
people in Europe and South America enjoyed comparable 
purchasing power, American industry and American agricul- 
ture would not be troubled with surplus problems today. 

“It should be noted, in passing, that the billions of dollars 
America poured into war ravaged countries to bring about 
their economic rehabilitation in the post-war period did not 
succeed in raising living standards high enough. Unfortun- 
ately, too much of this money found its way into the pockets 
and bank accounts of a few industrialists, where it stayed put 
and ceased to circulate. The living standard of the people of 
Europe, South America and free Asia is still far too low to 
provide a profitable export market for American surpluses. 

“Of course, it is easier to criticise Government policies that 
have failed than to formulate new programs that will succeed. 
In fact, it has become something of a fad recently to blame 
many of our economic troubles on the very size of the Gov- 
ernment. We are told that our Federal Government has be- 
come too big, that its powers have become too great, that it 
is encroaching — the freedom of the American people and 
stealing their substance through excessive taxes. We are ad- 
vised—even by those in high places—that the time has come 
to return responsibility for many functions of the Federal 
Government to the States. Otherwise, we are warned, the 
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Federal Government is bound to become a Welfare State or 
a Socialist State—either of the creeping or galloping variety. 

“I'm no expert on Socialism, nor its application to the 
American way of life. In fact, the more I study it, the more 
confusing the evidence becomes. Let me illustrate. 

“Was it Socialism when our Government subsidized the 
construction of grand trunk railroads spanning our country 
from coast to coast, or was it a sound investment in the de- 
velopment of a great nation? 

“Is it Socialism when our Government spends large sums 
to help steamship lines and airplane transportation, or is that 
in line with sound national policy for the full development 
of these vital facilities? 

“Is it Socialism when the Government provides a subsidy 
to newspaper and magazine publishers through a below-cost 
rate for second-class mailing privileges, or should we charge 
that up to education? 

“Is it Socialism when the Government assumes all of the 
risk of mortgage lending under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration ? 

“Is it Socialism when the Government puts a floor under 
wages or places price supports under crops? 

“Why are such functions, which protect the living standards 
of millions of our citizens from being down-graded, criticized 
as Socialistic while not a harsh word is directed against the 
bonanza of billions of dollars received by the big corporations 
in fast tax write-offs on new plants? 

“In my opinion, the American people are much more dis- 
turbed by a helpless and floundering Government than by one 
which charts a clear-cut course of action. They are much 
more worried about the tendency to let the forty-eight States 
do it, than by a Federal Government which tries to do an 
effective job itself. 

“There is a great deal of hard common-sense in this public 
attitude, confirmed by recent election results. 

“As the representative of ten million American wage- 
earners let me put this question to you, the representatives of 
a large group of American farmers:—How can we solve this 
problem of preserving national prosperity from the threat of 
depression? Can we lift ourselves by our own economic boot- 
straps without help from the Government. Can the problem 
be solved more effectively by forty-eight separate approaches 
to it by State Governments which do not have funds or the 
authority to cross State lines? The helplessness of the States 
in dealing with this year’s drought disasters indicates that here 
is one problem at least, that can best be handled on a na- 
tional basis rather than leaving it to the States for solution. 

“Is it unreasonable to ask what would have happened to 
farmers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri when 
those States were devastated by terrible drought in the thirties 
if the Federal Government had not stepped in; and to ask 
were the Federally sponsored programs for Soil Conservation, 
Commodity Credits, Rural Electrification and similar programs 
bad for the farmer and bad for the nation? 

“When we face our problem squarely, one fact becomes 
clear. We are dealing not only with a national problem, but 
a world problem; not only with an economic problem, but 
with the basic political problem of whether our world is to 
remain free or Seonals enslaved. 

“Admittedly, our Federal Government has grown tremen- 
dously in size and power. It had to. If our Government had 
remained weak, irresolute, and impotent, we would already 
have lost the world struggle against Communist aggression. 

“But let us remember that American industry, American 
agriculture and American labor also have grown up in the 
last few generations. It is time for us to make the necessary 
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adjustments to adulthood. Instead of being overcome by in- 
fantile fears or indulging in childish dreams of going back to 
the good old days, it is time for us to accept our mature re- 
sponsibilities as the guardians of the free way of life. 

“We need not become intimidated by the size or the power 
of our Federal Government so long as we keep it responsive 
to the sovereign will’ of the American people. There will 
never be any dictatorship in America by bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington as long as the voters keep and exercise their precious 
right of telling them where and when to get off. 

“The Federal Government is there to do what we want it 
to do. Its size and power make it an effective instrument to 
protect our economic, social, military, and political security. 
Those are the purposes of our Government as set forth in our 
Constitution. Let us use our Government to solve our prob- 
lems—and let us use it wisely. If it goes wrong, the fault 
cannot be charged up to the Government, but to ourselves. 

“You farmers know your own problems best. It would be 
presumptuous for me to suggest a specific program of action 
to solve your difficulties. But the trade union movement in 
this country has a direct and sympathetic interest in your 
problems and we are prepared to support any practical steps 
you may seek from the Government to restore a healthy farm 
economy. 

“For example, no matter what is said about farm price sup- 
ports, the record shows—even going back to the 1920’s— 
that without some form of aid to stabilize farm prices the 
farmer would have lost his shirt. We favor a program which 
would provide incentives for the farmer to turn voluntarily 
from surplus to scarce crops, rather than compel him to re- 
strict his acreage. But when it comes to the percentage of 
parity at which supports should be based, that is a question 
which we feel you and the Government are best equipped to 
work out together. 

“Another question to which we don’t pretend to have the 
final answer is the shocking spread between the price the 
farmer is paid for his product and the price the consumer has 
to pay for the same product in the retail store. Our economists 
have made a study of these prices and we find that the farmer 
has been getting a diminishing share of the consumer food 
dollar. Retail prices have gone up on commodities, while 
farm prices have gone down. We feel that this condition re- 
quires thorough investigation by the Government and we have 
so urged. We think the public is entitled to know whether 
price-rigging, speculation and profiteering are taking place at 
the expense of the farmer and city worker. So far, all our 
efforts to bring about such an investigation have been blocked. 
Instead of directing the Federal Trade Commission and other 
— agencies of the Government to uncover the facts, 

ongress adopted legislation specifically forbidding the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to undertake such an inquiry. But we 
are going to keep on demanding an official investigation and 
if you will join with us in such a demand, I am confident 
that we will get it. 

“There is another field in which cooperative action by 
farmers and labor holds promise of bringing about construc- 
tive results. For many years the American Federation of Labor 
has been in favor of extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments and, beyond that, in favor of gradual reduction of 
duties on imports. 

“We have come to the conclusion that the danger of cheap 
foreign competition is too slight to cause any serious disem- 
ployment of our workers and we have come to a realization 
that the benefits to be derived from an expansion of foreign 
trade are too great to be spurned. Our friends abroad will be 
unable to buy our surpluses unless we permit them to sell 
their products here without crippling tariff penalties. Foreign 
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trade must work two ways in order to flourish. And it is 
obvious that if we can expand foreign trade, our obligations 
to provide aid for our Allies will be greatly diminished. 

“There are some matters of national concern on which farm 
policy and labor policy have been and still are in conflict. It 
is not my purpose to gloss them over or pretend they do not 
exist. However, instead of emphasizing our points of dis- 
agreement I think we can make more progress in bringing 
about cooperative relationships between American trade unions 
and American agriculture by exploring the areas of agree- 
ment. We have found a practical basis in the past for de- 
veloping working agreements with the farm cooperatives. We 
have cooperated closely with them especially in the field of 
rural electrification. 

“Labor, like agriculture, has its own problems which it 
cannot solve entirely of its own initiative. Like you, we must 
look to Washington for leadership, cooperation, and action. 

“Far and beyond our own day-to-day problems, however, 
is the paramount —_ of preserving our free way of life 
from the savage forces of Communist slavery. 

“The struggle for survival in which the free world is en- 
gaged may drag on for many years before the threat of Com- 
munist aggression is finally spiked. We must be prepared to 
stick it out no matter how long it takes and no matter how 
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great the cost. By any standard of reckoning, an effective de- 
fense program can never be as expensive as the surrender and 
the total destruction of the democratic ideal which inspires 
the American way of life. 

“Even though World War III may be avoided, the pro- 
longed tug of war between the free world and the Soviet 
empire which now looms is certain to tax the strength of our 
country. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to build up the 
power and the strength of our nation while we can, so that 
we will be prepared for any eventually. 

“When we begin to analyze it, it becomes obvious that the 
strength of America — primarily upon the strength of 
the American people. eir power to resist depends, in turn, 
upon their economic, spiritual and physical health. The ins 
and outs of partisan politics will matter little as long as our 
people remain strong and united. 

“It is for that purpose that I appeal to you today for a 
new spirit of unity and cooperation between the nation’s in- 
dustrial workers and farmers. We are in this fight for sur- 
vival together. Let us see to it that there are no misunder- 
standings of such a serious nature that they would prevent us 
from joining forces in support of a common program to pro- 
tect and defend the security of our country and the free way 
of life for which it stands.” 


A New Call for Action 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR LEGISLATION 
By RICHARD L. BOWDITCH, President Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Delivered before the Baltimore Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Maryland, November 18, 1953 


THOUGHT I might talk with you a little while today 
I about the problems of labor legislation facing the next 

session of the Congress. I’m‘no specialist in that subject, 
but it seems to me the time has come when we can’t safely 
leave all the talking and the thinking to the specialists. There 
was a time in this country when the field of labor-management 
relations was sort of a private arena. The innocent bystander 
didn’t have much chance of getting hurt. Or if he did get 
hurt, he wasn’t quite sure who hit him. That day is gone. 

These days—labor-management relations touch everybody’s 
life. If they're good, the people are so much better off. If 
they're bad, the public suffers. 

So we've got to have laws to protect the general public 
against abuses. Labor relations is a human subject, and human 
nature being what it is, we just can’t always depend on people 
to use collective bargaining in such a way as to achieve and 
maintain industrial harmony. Sure, we're all Utopians by 
ambition—but not by disposition. So we set up clear cut 
rules of the game in many areas, of which labor relations is 
only one. 

Any law that designates a referee power to government 
should be fair and square to both sides—and place the public 
interest ahead of everything else. Our government is not 
supposed to be paternalistic nor one-sided. That’s the Ameri- 
can principle. But unfortunately that principle has not always 
been followed in practice, and the labor legislation adopted in 
1935 is a case in point. 

The Wagner Act was admittedly one-sided. It was slanted 
toward the special interests of the unions. It promoted union 
organization without imposing comparable responsibilities on 
labor and without regard for the interests and rights of em- 





ployers. Labor had all the turns at bat. I ask you—do you 
believe this was in the public interest ? 

Twelve years later, the Congress gave us the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The voters had caught up with the idea that a one-sided 
labor law was bad for the public. Except for minor revisions, 
that law has been on the books over six years. Some people 
have called it a “slave labor” law. Probably they hoped the 
definition could be turned into a catch-phrase that would grip 
the popular imagination and undo the law. But they “missed 
the boat.” Before any catch-phrase catches on, you've got to 
have some proof of the pudding. In other words, produce the 
slave—but so far no one has been able to do so. 


The Taft-Hartley Act was progressive legislation. Its 
avowed purpose was to assure equality before the law for 
labor and management alike, and to assure a paramount con- 
cern for the public interest. This pu has been sub- 
stantially achieved, and its basic objectives should not be 
altered or modified. But even the best friends of the Taft- 
Hartley Act have always said the law wasn’t perfect, and as 
of today we recognize that there are gaps in it so far as the 
public interest is concerned, and new labor legislation to rectify 
this situation is in order. 

Last spring and early summer, the House and Senate labor 
committees held extensive hearings, but finally decided not to 
recommend any changes until the administration had sent 
along its recommendations for revision of the present law. So 
far, there has been no official indication of the administration's 
position. 

Whatever the administration may say will be important. 
Whatever labor says is important. Whatever business says is 
important. But I would like to suggest that the real hope for 
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RICHARD L. BOWDITCH 


a law that is fair and square to labor—to management—and to 
the public—a law that guarantees a man’s fundamental right 
to work—and a law that protects the neutral bystander in a 
labor dispute—is an aroused public concern that will be 
reflected by the Congress. 

I have a great deal of hope for that kind of law. That 
is, I will have if those three great American forums—the 
breakfast ‘table, the barber shop and the ladies’ bridge clubs— 
can be aroused to look at the gaps in the labor laws we live 
under today. The big strikes get the big headlines. But the 
essential gaps are best revealed by incidents that seldom cap- 
ture front page space or draw the attention of national com- 
mentators. 

Let’s look at some things that have happened in various 
cases. Let us say that a certain union tries to organize a small 
retail business that we'll call the Trading Center just to make 
it simple. If you had hunted high and low for a man who 
could afford to ignore labor legislation, you might say that 
the owner of this Trading Center is that man. He most cer- 
tainly isn’t a big industrialist. He has only a bare handful of 
employees. He has so few, as a matter of act, that his em- 
ployees speak in terms of “helping him out,” rather than 
working for him. This little Trading Center is an intimate 
little business with fine working relationships. 

Now let's say that organizers from a union appear in the 
store and demand that the owner sign a contract authorizing 
the union to represent his employees. The union organizers 
do not go to the employees first, mind you. They go directly 
to the owner. This is something that has happened in various 
cases, but it’s all new to this employer whom we'll call John 
Trader just to make it simpler. 

Our Mr. John Trader sounds out his employees on their 
wishes about joining a union, and they say “No, we don’t 
want to have a union,” and so John Trader refuses to sign a 
contract with the union. And then what happens? We'll say 
that the union pickets the Trading Center, and while it’s 
picketed we'll say that union truck drivers refuse to deliver 
merchandise. 

That is far enough to carry out the story, because I am 
telling it only to point up things that can happen under pres- 
ent legislation that should not be permitted to happen. I do 
not intend it as any indictment of organized labor as such. 
The story is on the nature of a composite example. Everything 
that I said happened in the Trading Center case has happened 
somewhere. And in the absence of a stronger labor law, 
those happenings might easly occur at one time in one place. 

I'm no lawyer, so I can’t debate the lega! points that might 
be involved in a case of this kind. But I think any ordinary 
citizen can recognize that moral rights would be trampled on— 
and that there’s something wrong with our labor laws. 

As we review the example of this little Trading Center, we 
find—first—that the union sought to have John Trader sign 
over his employees to the union despite the refusal of those 
employees to join. That was attempted coercion. It was an 
attempt at compulsion—and if you look up the word “compel” 
in any dictionary, you get a new appreciation of how alien 
that word is to essential American liberties. Compel means 
drive together; to urge with force; to constrain; to force to 
yield; to overpower. And that’s not our way of doing business 
in this country. 

Second, we are assuming that union truck drivers refused 
to deliver merchandise to the Trading Center while it was 


picketed, because this has happened in other cases. Perhaps 
those truck drivers acted on their own volition. It wouldn’t 
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matter. I wouldn’t care what motivated the truck drivers, but 
I would care about the business firms that had sold the mer- 
chandise to John Trader. They would be the innocent by- 
standers in this dispute. 

They would be neutrals, but they would be victimized 
despite their neutrality and their disinterest. 

As a layman, all I can say is that there’s something wrong 
with our laws on secondary boycotts so long as neutral parties 
are hurt. 

Third, what about the principal that every man has a right 
to work? What would have happened if the John Trader in 
our example had signed up with the union despite the wishes 
of his employees?. If he had, he would have been treating 
them like chattels. And where could they have looked for 
protection? Would the present Taft-Hartley Act protect men 
who did not wish to join a union that was forced upon them? 
Would those men havé been ‘able to keep their jobs in our 
Trading Center without joining the union? 

I don’t know whether the law would or would not protect 
those workers in our example. But we do know that the Taft- 
Hartley Act specifically legalizes the union shop, and where- 
ever a union has already been established, an employee must 
join the union within 30 days after he has been hired. 

In the story of John Trader’s Trading Center, the employees 
didn’t even want a union—to say nothing of a union shop! 

Rights and liberties and responsibilities, it seems to me, 
are a question of balance. The right to organize is guaranteed 
to American workers. Over the years past, this right has 
assumed the hallmarks of a basic freedom, much like the right 
of free speech. The law protects the workers’ right to or- 
ganize. They are protected against coercion and discrimination 
from the employer. The workers should be equally entitled 
to protection against coercion from union leaders. Taft- 
Hartley was right in according recognition to this principle. 

The right to work is also a basic freedom, and, I might 
add, a responsibility of the community. 

At the next session of the Congress, the National Chamber 
will support whatever proposed legislation appears to be in 
the public interest. As it consistently has in the past—it will 
continue, for instance, to support legislation to prohibit all 
forms of compulsory unionism, which infringe on a man’s 
right to work. 

The law should assure to employees the right to join unions 
—or to refrain from joining. It should provide specific 
remedies for individual employees to safeguard their rights. 
As of today, this right is protected only in part by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The National Chamber will also support a strengthening 
of the boycott provisions in the law. The act should be 
amended so that threats, coercions and economic sanctions 
against neutral employers will be banned. 

Let me give you a case in point: 

Let us say that Company A over there across the street 
makes piston rings. Company A and a union are embroiled in a 
serious dispute. Company B on this side of the street buys 
piston rings from Company A. So the Union pays a visit to 
Company B and attempts to persuade Company B not to buy 
any more rings from Company A. Company B was on the 
sidelines in this labor dispute. It was a neutral. 

But neutral or not, it is vulnerable under the present labor 
laws to the various form of boycotting persuasion or coercion. 
It has to take its chances on getting hurt in a quarrel in which 
it has no responsibility. 
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As the law stands, it’s an unfair labor practice for unions to 
induce the employees of another employer to refuse to handle 
goods or to perform services. But the law is weak on the 
question of presurring an employer to boycott the products or 
services of another employer. 

That phrase, “secondary boycott,” is one of the mouth-filling 
technical terms in the field of labor relations that serve to 
obscure the fact that we are dealing with a very human prob- 
lem. It becomes easier to grasp if we think of it in terms of 
the neutral—the bystander—or, as the Brookings Institution 
has put it: “Since the boycott is designed to injure innocent 
third parties it is an inappropriate weapon, and its use should 
be forbidden.” , 

The National Chamber believes that unless the boycott evil 
is handled effectively, the monopoly potential of certain unions 
is tremendous—and we question monopoly in any form— 
whether it’s business monopoly—government monopoly—or 
labor monopoly. 

We believe that the states should have a larger measure of 
authority in labor relations, and we will support federal 
legislation to that end. Authority is being centered in Wash- 
ington and not the states. The states authority should be 
spelled out in law, and as a minimum a state should have 
authority to ban compulsory unionism and regulate strikes and 
picketing. 

In net effect, we are putting the accent mark on protection 
for the neutral party—and a neutral could be any employee, 
employer or any individual in any community in the country. 
Legislation on that score will receive our wholehearted support. 

Likewise, we will oppose any attempts from any direction 
to restore the closed shop that required a man or woman to 
join or belong to a union before being hired. 

We will oppose any attempt to permit unions to make an 
employer fire an employee at the whim of the union. 

We will also oppose any attempt to eliminate the authoriza- 
tion for state right-to-work laws. 

In a brief sort of way, that’s our story, and we at the 
National Chamber are willing to submit our position on labor 
legislation to the jury of the people—and let the people 
decide. I would like to suggest that like Joshua Reynolds, we 
are never satisfied with our opinions until they are ratified and 
confirmed by the judgment of the people. We believe that 
our position cannot be truthfully construed as pro-management 
—or anti-labor. We believe it is pro-public. 

In saying that, I concede the point that we can all convince 
ourselves that what we want is what the public ought to have. 
But it so happens that the makeup of the National Chamber 
today prevents it from taking any narrow view of labor legisla- 
tion—or for that matter any other issue. 

The National Chamber is a federation of more than 3,100 
local, state and regional Chambers of Commerce and trade and 
industrial associations. Our policy reflects the majority view 
of the 1,600,000 men and women who belong to those organi- 
zations—and scores of thousands of those men and women are 
the neutrals, the bystanders and the innocent third parties we 
have been talking about. Our membership is a cross section of 
America. 
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Among the officers and directors of our local chambers are 
salaried employees—men in federal service—farmers and 
ranchers—doctors and other professional men. You do not 
have to be an employer to belong to a Chamber of Commerce. 

You may be a dentist or a school teacher or a state or 
municipal employee, or a plumber or a cabinet maker. You 
can be anybody of good will with the interests of your com- 
munity and country at heart. It would be hard to find a 
legitimate occupation that is not represented in the underlying 
membership of the National Chamber. 

This versatile membership distinguishes the organization 
from any other. To point that up a little, I would like to ask 
whether many urban business men have a vote in the policy 
decisions of our national farm organizations? But farmer 
members of our local chambers vote on National Chamber 
policy. I wonder how many employers have a voice in the 
policy decisions of our labor unions? But employees have a 
voice in our policies in instances where they are members of 
their local chambers. I wonder how many John Q. Publics 
have a personal voice in the decisions arrived at by a federal 
agency? But federal officials are in some cases members of our 
local chambers and thereby can cast their votes on National 
Chamber policy. 

So, if you here believe the National Chamber is on the right 
track, I urge you to help the cause along. Let me re-emphasize 
that the basic Taft-Hartley law was good legislation. It was 
founded on an honest attempt to be fair to all parties con- 
cerned, and like all good legislation, it must be amended in the 
light of experience. The revisions suggested by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States are within the intent and 
spirit of the basic Taft-Hartley law. The public interest 
demands that the law be strengthened. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat what I said at the 
outset—namely that the real hope for fair and square labor 
legislation—brought up to date in the light of experience—is 
an aroused public concern that will be reflected in the 
Congress. 

If you believe with us in protecting the rights of the neutrals 
and in protecting the right to work— 

If you believe with us in our opposition to compulsory 
unionism in all its forms— 

And if you believe with us in our opposition to harmful 
monopoly in all its forms— 

Then you will let your Congressmen know how you stand— 
and you will let your neighbors know how you stand—and 
urge them also to do their part for progress and industrial 

e. 
Pe The next session of the Congress will be in full swing in 
less than eight weeks. The holidays will telescope those eight 
weeks into six—and so I would like to emphasize the urgency 
of action. And as Shakespeare said in Henry VIII, “We must 
not stint our necessary actions.” 

Labor legislation is more than a legal matter. It is more 
than a debate among the experts. There are too many questions 
involved that are closely related to the lives of all of us. 
Labor legislation is the responsibility of every individual 
citizen. 
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Forced Labor 


THE WHOLESALE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN RIGHTS BY GOVERNMENT 
By MRS. OSWALD B. LORD, United States Alternate Representative. 
Delivered in Committee Ill on Forced Labor, United Nations, November 18, 1953 


dealt with many important issues, taking affirmative 

action designed to advance the general well-being of 
the peoples of the United Nations. By overwhelming ma- 
jorities the Committee has reaffirmed its concern with the 
fate of refugees left behind by the ravages of war or driven 
from their homes by ruthless governments, and has approved 
a program of practical action in the social field. 

On this and other occasions this great Assembly of Nations 
has reflected the determination which gave life to the Charter 
of the United Nations, the determination to promote social 
and economic progress, to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights oe the dignity and worth of the human person, 
and to achieve international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character. This determination reflects the fact that eco- 
nomic and social progress and the observance of fundamental 
human rights are the foundations on which a lasting peace 
must be built. 

It is this fact which has prompted my government to re- 
quest that the item “Evidence of Existence of Forced Labor” 
be included in the agenda of the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. By “evidence of existence of forced labor” we 
do not mean evidence of isolated cases of forced labor per- 
petrated in violation of national laws. Such cases obviously 
do not come within the purview of the United Nations. Nor 
are we concerned here with those forms of labor, strictly 
limited and defined under criminal legislation, which are im- 
posed upon common criminals under due process of law. 
Such forms of forced labor are the legitimate field of inter- 
est of penologists and, as a matter of fact, have been and con- 
tinue to be the object of a study of individuals and groups 
operating under the auspices of the United Nations. 

What we are concerned with here is something quite dif- 
ferent. We are concerned with evidence of the existence of 
systems of forced or “corrective” labor employed as a means 
of political coercion or punishment or which are on such a 
scale as to constitute an important element in the economy of 
a given country. We are concerned with forced labor imposed 
not upon common criminals but upon individuals who may 
be suspected of being out of sympathy with their government, 
and who may be condemned to forced labor without proper 
trial, without adequate right to defense, and in violation of 
their fundamental human rights. We are equally concerned 
with systems so all embracing and with such a great number 
of victims as to make their labor an important part in the 
achievement of the economic objectives of the State. In other 
words, we are concerned with the evidence of wholesale sup- 
ptession of human rights imposed and approved by govern- 
mental action. 

I submit, ladies and gentlemen, that if there is evidence of 
the existence of such systems anywhere in the world we can- 
not remain indifferent. Such systems, by deliberately flaunt- 
ing and destroying human rights, are a clear violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations under which we have pledged 
ourselves not to destroy but to promote fundamental human 
tights. They are a threat to peaceful commerce among the 
nations, for the product of slave labor becomes a threat to the 
living standards of workers everywhere. If it can furthermore 
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be shown that this social disease is so virulent as to be spread- 
ing into the social fabric of more and more countries, then 
indeed we are faced with a problem of paramount importance 
to all of us. 

Unfortunately, there is such evidence. Exposes of forced 
labor conditions in certain parts of the world have been con- 
tinuing for several years. In spite of the most rigid censor- 
ship and suppression of news, information became available 
which revealed that forced labor for purposes of political 
coercion and as an integral and important part of the economy 
of certain countries did indeed exist and existed on a scale 
unknown in the history of the world. There have been indi- 
cations that these systems were applied with a ruthlessness 
and a brutality which defies the imagination of civilized man. 

It is only recently, however, that comprehensive proof has 
been collected by an undeniably competent and neutral body. 
This proof is contained in the Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor. 

The Ad Hoc Committee, as most of us are aware, was 
jointly set up by the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. It is a fact-finding Committee composed 
of three outstanding persons known throughout the world for 
their impartiality and their objectivity. 

Its Chairman, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, is one of 
the founders of the United Nations. In San Franc'sco, in 
1945, he presided over the Committee which drafted the eco- 
nomic and social chapters of the United Nations Charter. 
His untiring efforts in the cause of human progress have made 
him one of the great men of our age. His colleagues on the 
Committee are both outstanding jurists schooled in the highest 
standards of judicial procedure and the sifting of evidence. 

Their Report is one of the most carefully documented pub- 
lications ever produced by either the United Nations or the 
International Labor Organization. 

Unfortunately, the Report was published too late to permit 
appropriate examination by the Economic and Social Council 
and the International Labor Organization at their sessions 
last summer. We trust that its conclusions will, however, be 
given the consideration which they deserve by the Council 
and by the International Labor Organization at their next 
sessions. It is therefore not my intention to review this Re- 

rt now in all its details; nor is the General Assembly re- 
quired to take direct action on the Report at this time. 

On the other hand, the very existence of this document and 
the evidence which it produces make it essential and inescap- 
able that public attention should be focused without delay on 
what is one of the greatest social evils of the modern world. 

As my government noted in the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying our request for submittal of this item to the 
General Assembly, the Ad Hoc Committee concluded that: 


“Its enquiry had revealed the existence of facts relating 
to systems of forced labor of so grave a nature that they 
seriously threaten fundamental human rights and jeopar- 
dize the freedom and status of workers in contravention 
of the obligations and provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

We owe it to the victims of these pernicious systems of forced 
labor not to remain silent; we owe it to the free peoples of 
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the world whose well-being may be threatened by this inter- 
national cancer. 

The central source of infection is the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. A careful reading of paragraphs 437, 438, 
441 and 549 of the Report shows that this was the most sig- 
nificant conclusion of the Committee; in its more detailed 
analysis the Committee includes ample evidence to show that 
it is the Soviet Union, closely followed by its Satellites, 
which has instituted a system of forced labor so all-embracing, 
so ruthless in its application, as to overshadow all other evi- 
dence of forced labor found in other parts of the world. 

Forced labor as a means of coercion and as an essential part 
of the national economy appears so deeply rooted in Soviet 
Communist thought and practice as to be identical with the 
system. Soviet Communism and forced labor go hand in hand 
—it is as simple as that. 

This is a grave statement. It rests on the evidence contained 
in some 100 pages of closely printed text dealing with the 
USSR in the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee. 

What is that evidence? 

1. To begin with, Soviet laws and regulations make explicit 
provision for several kinds of forced labor. The Committee 
cites an impressive number of legal texts, codes and adminis- 
trative regulations published by the USSR, its constituent Re- 
publics and the Satellite countries, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. It quotes copiously from 
official interpretations of these texts. All of these official 
sources make it crystal clear that the Soviet bloc States have 
penal systems which provide for the imposition, on a large 
scale, of various types of forced labor. 

By way of example, I should like to refer to the Committee’s 
analysis of the Penal Code of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
which provides for three types of forced labor. These are 
corrective labor without deprivation of liberty, deprivation of 
liberty with corrective labor, and exile with corrective labor. 
(Cf Report, p. 469 ff) 

Corrective labor without deprivation of liberty is imposed 
for periods of one day to one year and is performed at either 
the convicted person's normal work place or on work organ- 
ized by the corrective labor authorities. This type of forced 
labor is meted out for lesser offenses such as lateness at work. 

Deprivation of liberty with corrective labor means confine- 
ment in either colonies or camps. Sentences range up to 25 
years. The colonies are of several types. One of these is the 
mass labor colony, situated in distant areas, which receives 
“persons from the milieu of class-hostile elements who have 
been deprived of liberty and workers who, because of the 
nature of the crime committed, constitute the greatest class 
danger and need to be subjected to more severe conditions.” 
(Corrective Labor Code—Art 33, Cf p.469 of Report). 

The special purpose of the other type, exile with corrective 
labor, “is to isolate convicted persons from their previous 
milieu by removing them to specified localities and simultane- 
ously ——- to them a sense of discipline through cor- 
rective labor.” (Corrective Labor Code—Art 6—Cf p. 470 
of Report) This penalty was introduced by Ordinance dated 
January 10, 1930. Mr. B. S. Utevski, one of the leading 
Soviet experts on Soviet criminal law, describes this type of 
forced ser in the following terms: 

“The importance of exile as a punishment increased in 
the reconstruction period when the accentuated opposition 
of class-hostile elements to socialist construction made it 
necessary to find new ways of countering such opposition. 
At the same time the possibility of organizing exile on the 
principle of providing persons sentenced to this penalty 
with a re-education in labour on large-scale socialist con- 
struction projects in distant areas of the Soviet Union which 
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were in need of manpower provided opportunities of so 

arranging exile that, while acting as a powerful repressive 

measure, it also served to instill a sense of discipline in 
workers who committed serious crimes.” (B. S. Utevski: 

Sovietskaya Ispravitelmo-Trudovaya Politika, 1935, p. 48, 

Cf Report p. 470) 

2. Second, the primary purpose of this comprehensive 
system of forced labor is the suppression of any elements of 
the population which might not be in full accord with Com- 
munist dictatorship. This is shown in the repeated reference 
to “‘class-hostile elements” in the texts of the laws cited by 
the Committee. As a matter of fact, the entire penal systems 
of the several Communist States appear to have been con- 
ceived as weapons of class war. 

The first article of the Penal Code of the Russian Soviet 
Republic (official edition of 1950) states that—“The aim of 
the penal legislation of the R.S.F.S.R. shall be to protect the 
socialist State of the workers and peasants and the established 
legal order therein against acts which constitute a danger to 
society...” 

This sounds harmless but its full meaning emerges when it 
is read in the light of a statement in the Manual of Criminal 
Procedure written by Mr. Andrei Vyshinski, a rather well 
known authority on Soviet law. He emphasizes that “.. . 
the task of revoluntionary legality is so to organize summary 
justice and the suppression of class enemies that the courts 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat are turned into an 
unerring weapon against class enemies, pitilessly suppressing 
them and mercilessly dispensing justice.” (p. 84 of Report) 

This leaves no doubt that the primary objective of Com- 
munist “legality” is to crush all opposition to the regime in 
power. Anybody who may be deemed to be out of sympathy 
with Communist rule, anyone tainted by past affiliation with 
the bourgeois group or the kulaks becomes liable to punitive 
action. Suspected thoughts, the possession of the wrong kind 
of literature, a failure to realize that the party line has changed 
once again, may cause deprivation of liberty and forced labor. 

3. The evidence shows, in the third place, that the legal 
system is directed so as to diminish effective protections for 
the individual. To make this kind of “justice” effective it is 
essential that it should not be hampered by any legal niceties, 
such as the provision of effective counsel for the defendant 
or trial before a court. 

To achieve “summary justice and the suppression of class 
enemies,” to use Mr. Vishinsky’s words, Soviet law also de- 
fines punishable crimes in such a loose way as to be applicable 
to anyone in disfavor with the regime. Thus Soviet legisla- 
tion and practice has seen to it that there should be no ob- 
stacles on the road to the forced labor colony. It'is a case of 
fitting the crime to the punishment and not the punishment 
to the crime. Testimony presented to the Ad Hoc Committee 
confirmed that the procedural regulations of Soviet law not 
only could be used as political weapons against the accused but 
were also in fact so employed. 

Let me illustrate some of these points. Article 6 of the 
Penal Code of the Russian Soviet Republic explains that “any 
action or inaction shall be deemed a danger to society if it is 
directed against the Soviet regime or violates the legal order 
established by the workers’ and peasants’ authority for the 
period of transition to a Communist regime.” (Cf p. 479 of 
Report) Thus not only action but also “inaction” becomes a 
crime. 

In case even language as broad as this should not cover 
all of those the regime wants to send to forced labor camps, 
Soviet jurisprudence has established the principle of analogy. 
According to Article 16 of the Penal Code, “where the present 
Code makes no express provision for some act which consti- 
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tues a danger to society, the basis and limits of responsibility 
for such an act shall be determined in accordance with those 
Articles of the Code which cover crimes whose nature is most 
similar to such an act.” (p. 481) The Soviet publication 
“Criminal Law” in commenting on this principle states: ‘““The 
existence of analogy in Soviet penal law is conditioned by the 
practical requirements of the Socialist State at a given stage 
of its development.” (Cf. Report, p. 481). In other words, 
anyone in the U.S.S.R. can be punished for acts which are 
not listed as punishable acts in the Penal Code. What is 
more, what at some stage may be a perfectly legitimate act 
may become a crime, without any change in the law, at some 
other time in order to meet “‘the practical requirements of the 
Socialist State at a given stage of its development.” 

Not satisfied with this stretching of their penal legislation 
like a rubber band, the Soviets have also incorporated in their 
criminal law the principle of collective responsibility. Thus 
Article 58 (1)(c) of the Penal Code provides that ‘‘the other 
members of the traitor’s family who have reached maturity 
and who were living with him or who were depending on 
him at the time the crime occurred shall be liable to depriva- 
tion of electoral rights and exile for five years to distant re- 
gions of Siberia.” (Cf. Report, p. 484). In other words indi- 
viduals may be punished who cannot even be accused of har- 
boring a dangerous thought. 

When the unfortunate victims of this system come to trial 
they are under further disabilities. They are by no means 
always provided with counsel for defence. Even those who 
have such counsel evidently can hardly count on any real help. 
It is Mr. Vishinsky again who stated that—‘‘The first require- 
ment of a defending counsel is a high sense of political re- 
marred superior political qualifications . . . an ability to 
efend his point of view and fearlessly give battle for his 
beliefs, not in the interests of his client but in the interest of 
socialist construction and the interests of our State.’ (Cf. Re- 
port, p. 89). 

Furthermore—and this is perhaps the most shocking ex- 
ample of lawlessness disguised in ie verbage—people can 
be sent to forced labor camps without ever appearing before 
acourt. Special administrative machinery set up by the Secret 
State Police has been functioning over the years to enable the 
State to take people from their beds, to separate them from 
their families and to send them to far off regions from which 
few return. 

4. A fourth type of evidence examined by the Committee 
shows that forced labor is of considerable economic impor- 
tance in the USSR. In my earlier quotation from the writings 
of the Soviet expert, Mr. Utevski, I repeated’ his mention of 
“re-education in labor on large scale Socialist construction 
projects.” The Report of the Ad Hoc Committee, again quot- 
ing from official Soviet sources, has much more to say on the 
economic importance of forced labor in the Soviet Union. 
These are its findings. 

“It is evident . . . that, since about 1930, the work of both 

political and other prisoners has been used in the Soviet 

Union for larger-scale public works (e.g., canals, railways 

and roads), for the development of vast areas with abun- 

dant and hitherto unexploited resources of raw materials, 
and for the economic ) av ment of previously unculti- 
vated regions . . . It is also moa .. . that during the war 
and even after, persons sentenced to corrective labour were 
still used on Jarge-scale projects or in big industrial or farm- 
ing undertakings . . . All the material the Committee has 
been able to examine gives the impression that corrective 
labour plays a relatively large part in the national economy 

- . . Corrective labour camps and colonies appear to be 

scattered over the whole of the Soviet Union but that they 
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seem to be mainly located in areas far away from the trang 
pal centres of population.” (pp. 91-92, emphasis added). 
One might express these somber facts with more words but 
hardly with more clarity. The large canals dug in the Soviet 
Union, the railroads transversing the deserts of heat and artic 
cold, the output of snow bound lumber cafnps in the far off 
North, where every new day means a new battle for existence; 
these all have been paid for in the misery and death of untold 
numbers of slave workers. 

5. This brings me to a fifth point—on which the report 
furnishes only limited information—the conditions of life in 
Soviet labor camps. In its efforts to base its conclusions essen- 
tially on published laws and regulations the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee did not find it proper to arrive at any categorical state- 
ment of its conclusions on that score. Nevertheless, the 
Committee was evidently impressed by the testimonies of 
former inmates of such camps. Thus we read on page 54 of 
the Report: 

“The very large majority of the former prisoners whose 
testimonies the Committee has been able to examine have 
—described the conditions as being inhuman, particularly 
as regards the accommodation and the food; they allege 
that the rationing system is made quite unbearable by the 
subjection to production norms which no normal man can 
possibly fulfil.” However, “despite all the often moving 
and apparently sincere evidence provided in these testi- 
monies, the Committee refrains from drawing any general 
conclusions, since the rule it has consistently followed is to 
base its conclusions mainly on laws and regulations.” 
The Committee might have gone further, even on the basis 

of regulations alone. For example, the Regulations of 1937 
for the Supply of the Ukhta-Pechora camp provid eloquent 
evidence. It was those regulations that stipulated smaller ra- 
tions for forced laborers than for guard dogs and provided 
that when a prisoner could not fulfill the excessive work 
norms, he would get less food, thus a vicious circle of de- 
clining rations, declining strength, and declining output was 
established. It is a vicious circle which only too often is 
broken only by death. 

6. Finally, the evidence conclusively demonstrates that the 
Soviet forced labor system is not limited to penal labor, to 
which I have so far confined my remarks. In fact, it is of 
special importance that, in the considered opinion of the Ad 
Hoc Committee, even the so-called free -worker in the Soviet 
world is a forced laborer. On p. 98 the Committee report 
states: 

“Soviet legislation makes provision for various measures 
which involve a compulsion to work or place restrictions on 
the freedom of employment; these measures seem to be 
applied on a large scale in the interests of the national 
economy and, considered as a whole, they /ead, in the Com- 
mittee’s view, to a system of forced or compulsory labour 
constituting an important element in the economy of the 
country.’’ (Emphasis added) 

What it means for the workers of the Soviet bloc to deal 
with one monopolistic employer who, being the government, 
has all the power of a modern state, is clearly indicated in the 
Ad Hoc Committee report. 

Every Soviet citizen can be transferred from one job to 
another, temporarily or permanently, at the pleasure of the 
authorities. If he refuses to comply with such an order, he is 
liable to imprisonment. The same punishment is meted out if 
he leaves his job without official consent. ‘In the Committee's 
view, to quote the report once more (p. 97): 

“. . . whole groups ve penny are obliged by order of the 

public authorities to take up, or remain in, a given job, 

against their will if necessary, and may be penalized for 
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not doing so. Such measures, applied on a large scale in 

the interests of the national economy, lead, in the Com- 

mittee’s view, to a system of forced or compulsory labour 
constituting an important element in the economy of the 
country.” 

It is important to realize that the coercive features of Soviet 
labor conditions have increased as the years have passed. The 
worst features of compulsion came into existence not as ex- 
periments of the turbulent revolutionary years; they were 
added in the 1930's and thereafter. Nor can they be justified 
as war requirements, for now, eight years after the war, these 
regulations are still on the books. Thirty-six years of Com- 
munist planning and Communist indoctrination have passed 
and have left the Soviet people enmeshed in an all-encom- 
passing system of forced labor. 

Mr. Chairman, after examining such incriminating evidence, 
which was before it in much greater detail than I have re- 
flected here, the Ad Hoc Committee had no choice but to 
comé to the decisions which it made: Namely, that the penal 
legislation of the USSR “constitutes the basis of a system of 
forced labor employed as a means of political coercion or 

unishment for holding or expressing political views, . . 
(that) this legislation is in fact employed in such a way,” 
and that this system plays a role ‘of some significance in the 
national economy;” and, further, that “Soviet legislation . . . 
(involving) a compulsion to work or (placing) restrictions 
on the freedom of employment . . . seems to be applied on a 
large scale in the interests of the national economy and, con- 
sidered as a whole, (leads) . . . to a system of forced or com- 
pulsory labor constituting an important element in the economy 
of the country.” 

I have so far largely dealt with evidence of forced labor in 
the USSR, while stating that the same systems with variations 
exist in other Soviet bloc countries. I shall not take up the 
time of this Committee with a detailed recital of the pertinent 
evidence. 

Only a few remarks. The laws, methods and institutions of 
the so-called popular democracies copy the Soviet pattern, al- 
though the Report indicates that they differ somewhat in detail. 
The Committee also observes, however, (para. 550) that there 
is a tendency for the Satellites to make their forced labor 
legislation more severe in imitation of the Soviet system. We 
find in the Satellites the same types of forced labor; the same 
attempts to use it for the suppression of “class enemies;” the 
same judicial and administrative processes; the same disre- 
gard for the rights of the individual. Anyone who wants de- 
tailed proof of these assertions may read the sections of the 
Ad Hoc Committee's Report which relate to those countries. 

It is a matter of great regret that the Ad Hoc Committee 
did not find it possible to complete its documentation on con- 
ditions in Communist China. From information in the pos- 
session of many of us, it is only too evident that the Com- 
munist rulers of the Chinese mainland have proved apt pupils 
of their Soviet masters. Thus, another great people has been 
deprived of its fundamental human rights and delivered to 
the jailers. 

Ladies and Gentlement, the facts which have been brought 
before us are conclusive. If any further proof were needed it 
could be found in the attitude and reaction of the representa- 
tives of the Soviet world whenever the question of forced 
labor has been raised in the United Nations. In the course of 
the debates in the Economic and Social Council leading to the 
establishment of the Ad Hoc Committee, the delegates of the 
USSR and its associates treated all allegations of the existence 
of systems of forced labor in their orbit as a figment of the 
imagination. Without the slightest attempt to refute the 
mountainous material supporting the charges, they asserted 
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that Soviet laws and their application were “excellent,” “hu- 
manitarian,” and “progressive,” and that “forced labor was 
non-existent.’” (Report p. 456). Any statement to the con- 
trary was, to quote the Communist spokesmen “tendentious, 
inaccurate and entirely unreliable,” “completely false,” “‘a pure 
invention,” “‘a gross libel,” ‘‘a slanderous campaign,” “inade- 
uate,” “‘mistranslated and distorted,” “fabricated by German 
fascists,” “testimony obtained by torture,” “grossly libelous 
and defamatory,” invented “‘to stir up hatred,” “‘a flagrant vio- 
lation of the truth,” “an attempt at political blackmail,” “sen- 
sational trickery,” “based on the.testimony of traitors,” “base- 
less and of a scurrilous nature,” “completely incomprehensi- 
ble,” and so on. (Cf. Report pp. 455-464) 

I submit that this line of invective does not carry convic- 
tion. We are even less impressed by two other official state- 
ments on the subject queted im the Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee. Late last year the Ad Hoc Committee submitted 
to the governments concerned a summary of the accusations 
and the supporting documentary evidence, inviting their com- 
ments. Only two Soviet Bloc governments even indicated 
that they had received the request. Both replies are worth 
quoting. The Polish “answer” runs as follows: “The Dele- 
gation of the Polish People’s Republic to the United Nations 
herewith returns a report containing the slanderous accusations 
against Poland of the so-called Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour” (p. 317). And the Soviet Delegation (I quote) 
“herewith returns, wnexamined, the documents attached to 
the Secretariat's letter of 22 November 1952, since these 
documents contain slanderous fabrications goncerning the 
Soviet Union” (p. 519). These statements condemn them- 
selves. The Poles, however, have apparently not succeeded 
fully in their task of socialist “emulation,” one ultimate goal 
of which seems to be the ability to judge material without 
bothering to examine it. 

The Soviets stand condemned still further in the light of 
official Soviet bloc statements of more recent origin. Early in 
April, 1953, the new Soviet Government revealed that its 
police used “inadmissible methods’ in extorting confessions 
in the notorious ‘doctors’ plot.” The Prime Minister of 
Hungary admitted that police and courts have violated “the 
fundamental principles of lawfulness,” that the Communist 
bureaucracy exhibited .an “incredibly brutal and soulless atti- 
tude,” that it “offended the sense of justice of the population 
and undermined their faith in the rule of law.’ Maybe this 
sudden candor was only a tactical move in the power game 
among rival despots; past experience does not inspire us with 
confidence in Communist utterances and promises. In this 
context it is noteworthy to quote the Committee’s reaction to 
the Soviet amnesty of March 27, 1953. The report states that 
this amnesty 

“. . . is granted to persons who have committed crimes not 

constituting a great danger to the State, but not to persons 

with sentences longer than five years for counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes and certain other serious offenses.’’ (Report, 
. 87). 

Thus it is clear that forced labor “as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or expressing political 
views’ has not ceased in the USSR; the amnesty and the 
promised penological reform will not even touch political 
persecution. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, there is evidence, 
striking evidence, shocking evidence, overwhelming evidence, 
that forced labor is practiced in certain parts of the world on 
a gigantic scale ar in flagrant violation of all concepts of 
human rights. There have grown up in this 20th Century 
new systems of slave labor more comprehensive and more 
brutal than any slave labor system of the past. 
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CHARLES S. CASASSA 


Is there anything we can do about it, the United Nations 
can do about it? No resolution we might pass or any con- 
vention we might draft will be the final solution. 

But there are actions which can be taken, which must be 
taken, unless we want to become parties to this gross violation 
of the obligation set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions to promote human rights and not to destroy them. 

I submit that we can and we must throw the spotlight of 
public debate on the kind of conditions which I have described, 
in the hope that the opinions of this great General Assembly 
and of the Nations which it represents may lead to remedial 
measures which only the authors of these systems can take. 

We can and we must reaffirm our faith in basic human 
rights and the importance which we attach to the immediate 
abolition of systems of forced labor, whether employed as a 
means of political coercion or punishment for holding or ex- 
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pressing political views, or on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a given country. My 
country for one wants to be on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any such systems wherever they may exist. 

We can and we must invite such competent bodies as the 
Economic and Social Council and the International Labor 
Organization to give, as a matter of urgency, priority con- 
sideration to the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee with a 
view to appropriate action designed to assist in the abolition 
of all such systems. 

Finally, we can and we must give the countries within the 
Soviet orbit and all other countries against which there may 
be allegations, yet unanswered, another opportunity to let us 
have their comments and observations. 

The resolution which has been introduced for your con- 
sideration reflects these moral imperatives. I commend it to 
your earnest consideration. 


The Freedom to Teach 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM INHERENTLY LIMITED IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
By REV. CHARLES S. CASASSA, S.J., PhD., President, Loyola University, Los Angeles, California 
Delivered to The Los Angeles Chapter, American Jewish Committee, September 22, 1953 


like this: ‘“As I was walking in the desert, I saw an object 
in the distance. It appeared to be a tree. As I came 
closer, I thought it was a camel. As I came closer, I saw it was 
aman. When I walked up to him, I saw it was my brother.” 
In inviting me here this evening you give living witness to 
your belief in the principle involved in that ancient midrash. 

A few years ago I sat on a program committee for a meeting 
of several colleges. The subject proposed for discussion at the 
meeting was rather controversial. One of the other members 
of the committee—an intelligent, earnest, but somewhat naive 
professor—suggested that it would be advisable to appoint a 
Catholic educator to the panel in order to present the Catholic 
view of the question at issue. Another member—a non- 
Catholic professor at a state institution, older and wiser— 
pointed out that on most issues there was no official Catholic 
position and that Catholics in such cases disagreed among 
themselves. The younger man had, innocently enough, created 
a stereotype for himself and judged accordingly in this par- 
ticular case. I recall the incident simply to make clear from 
the outset that what I shall say is nothing more than my own 
view on the matter—and a tentative and halting one at that. 
To my knowledge the Catholic Church has not worked out a 
detailed plan on the question of academic freedom for all 
Gatholic educational institutions to follow. There may be— 
and there are—certain basic principles to be considered, but in 
the development and application of them one can note differ- 
ences of opinion among Catholics. 

Not so long ago Loyola University was visited by the repre- 
sentatives of a certain accrediting agency. One of these repre- 
sentatives was examining our biology department. He inter- 
viewed a member of the department—a layman and a non- 
Catholic—and he kept asking our man in various ways what 
limitations were put on his teaching. Finally our professor 
told him that no one had bothered him. Here, I think, was 
another case of a blinding stereotype. 

If I run through the various departments of even a small 
college such as ours, I can observe sharp differences of opinion 
among faculty members. In the natural sciences there definitely 
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is not unanimity. In the social sciences the differences are more 
marked ; our economists, our sociologists, our political scien- 
tists are far from saying “the same thing with the Apostle.” 
I do not find full agreement in the supposedly tradition-bound 
areas of philosophy and theology. When it is a question of 
contemporary political issues, the divergences are often sharp 
and the debates warm. Apparently all this surprises some 
outsiders, even Catholics, for Loyola University has been 
labelled variously as pro-Democrat and pro-Republican, pro- 
Communist and pro-Facist, because of what its faculty members 
have said. The crowning blow came from a Communist paper 
in the Soviet zone of Austria. Dr. Kurt von Schnussnigg gave 
one lecture at Loyola University last January. In February 
Archduke Otto likewise gave a single lecture on world affairs. 
The Austrian paper neatly telescoped the two lectures into 
one—although the two lecturers differ seriously in their views 
—and transformed the Iectures into a meeting to plot the 
restoration of the monarchy in Austria. Loyola thus became 
pro-monarchist ! 

I cite the variations in view of our faculty members, not as 
a proof of any thorough-going indifference on our part as to 
what is taught—for I hope to show later that institutions of 
our type may justly impose certain limitations—but as illustra- 
tions of the fact that on many, many issues there is no N ep 
which can be classified as the Catholic view. I think that 
what I shall say is in accord with broad Catholic principles, 
but I cannot rightly call it she Catholic teaching. 

There is one further delimitation to be placed. We are not 
here concerned with the problem of academic freedom in a 
state institution of higher learning. Whatever may be the 
legal and constitutional problems involved therein, they do 
not pertain to this evening's discussion. Our topic is restricted 
to teaching in so-called denominational colleges. 

It is hardly novel to obsesve that much has been written in 
the past few years about académic freedom and much more has 
been said in radio forums and TV panels. From traditionally 
rock-ribbed Maine to supposedly sunny California the subject 
has been debated and thousands upon thousands of American 
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citizens have had their say, and you have living proof this 
evening that they are still having it. 

From what I know of this national verbal ‘“wing-ding,” 
I think one or two points emerge which are well worth con- 
sidering. In the first place the vast majority, whatever their 
conclusions, seem to agree that academic freedom or freedom 
of the mind is a freedom of inquiry, a freedom to investigate, 
to inquire, to seek—not just for the seeking’s sake, but for a 
definite purpose. And that purpose is generally con- 
ceived to be the extension of knowledge and the dis- 
covery of truth. This rather general agreement is hearten- 
ing; it shows a widespread recognition of what scholastic 
philosophers term the object of the human _ intellect. 
More than that, it indicates a healthy refusal on the part of the 
American public to identify freedom with license. What we 
have here is at least implicit acknowledgement that academic 
freedom is not a goal in itself, but a means to an end, a tool 
in the pursuit of knowledge and truth. As in the political 
order freedom is not an end in itself but a vital means to a 
more fully human political order, so in the intellectual order 
freedom is an essential element for what I may call the 
“humanizing” of the mind. Tyrannical governments are such 
because they prevent the individual person from reaching 
political adulthood; so, too, thought control which prevents 
intellectual maturity and the discovery of truth is tyrannical. 
Conversely, whatever prevents error is more tyrannical than 
what prevents political disorder. Briefly, in human affairs order 
and freedom are not necessarily opposed ; in fact, for the full 
flowering of human order freedom is needed and for the 
proper exercise of freedom there must be order. 

By its purpose or teleological character, then, academic free- 
dom is inherently limited. This is a point to be borne in mind 
constantly during this discussion. 

Now let us turn to the private institution of higher learn- 
ing. It is generally recognized that the institution has the 
right and the’ duty to determine its own objectives and to 
elect the means and methods of realizing them. This is simply 
to say that the institution itself has a certain freedom to teach. 
To deny this would be to deny the very freedom we are so 
concerned about. If an individual enjoys any academic free- 
dom, why should not a group of individuals have the same 
freedom? The principle of institutional freedom is fully 
accepted by the regional accrediting agencies of the United 
States. Thus, for example, the Western College Association, 
the accrediting group for this area, not only acknowledges the 
right of educational institutions to establish their own proper 
objectives but it expressly states that, ‘for accreditation pur- 

ses, institutions are to be judged by the manner in which 
they fulfill their own self-chosen objectives. Allow me to 
quote from an article by Dr. Milo Bail, past president of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
—the most powerful of the regional accrediting groups in the 
country, “In terms of its charter, whether granted by the state 
or by some separate organization, every institution has the 
right to determine its own philosophy and to establish its own 
objectives and purposes to which its learning experiences must 
be directed. Institutions of higher education, as well as those 
of the elementary and secondary level, must be free institutions. 

“Fundamentally, each institution has the right to be the 
kind of an institution it desires to be, provided it stays within 
the limits of the charter that has been granted. The faculty 
and the administrative officers have the responsibility of devel- 
oping the kind of educational program that will enable the 
institution to achieve the objectives that its board of trustees 
have decided shall be attained, again in line with its funda- 
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mental purposes. The institution further has the right and 
the responsibility of developing the various departments 
according to the budgetary limitation, personnel qualifications, 
and other limiting factors. 

“No institution can be all things to all people, but the 
institution must, determine what it is to be. It is entirely pos- 
sible that an institution may not care to develop a strong 
department, let us say, either of education or psychology or 
sociology or chemistry, but may be concerned only with the 
development of a strong, well rounded general or liberal pro- 
gram leading to the bachelor’s degree without emphasis on any 
one department. An institution with that objective will govern 
itself in a different manner from that of one that is attempting 
to develop highly specialized departments or professional 
schools. (Milo Bail, “Accrediting—A Single Procedure for 
Business Managers,’ College and University Business, Vol. 15, 
No. 2, Aug. 1953, pp. 25-27.) 

Granted the institution’s right to establish and pursue its 
objectives, one can hardly refuse it the right to choose its 
faculty, and this not merely on the grounds of general 
academic competency but also on the score of sympathy with 
the institution’s objectives. If this be so, then academic free- 
dom cannot mean that everyone has a right to teach in any 
institution whatsoever or that the institution has a duty to 
employ anyone who wishes to teach. (To say the least, this 
might be financially embarrassing!) An otherwise competent 
applicant may not be in accord with a particular institution's 
goals. Does the applicant in such a situation have a strict 
right to teach in that institution? Does the college have an 
obligation to employ him? I know of private non-Catholic 
denominational institutions where Catholics are rarely if ever 
employed, because it is believed that Catholics cannot be in 
sympathy with the institution's objectives. With this I have 
no quarrel. It is but the logical corollary of the college’s right 
to determine and carry out its objetcives. At the school with 
which I am associated we have some Protestants and Jews 
on the staff, but generally speaking we prefer to have Catholics 
since we believe that they can better help us to realize our 
educational goals. The general principle involved, of choosing 
faculty members in relation to the school’s objectives, is em- 
ployed, of course, by public as well as private institutions. 
It is not a denial of academic freedom but an assertion of it 
on the part of the college. 

Each institution has its procedure established for the em- 
ployment of new faculty members. To my knowledge no one 
questions its right to screen applicants for a position any more 
than the right of any other employer is questioned. Applicants 
present credentials and references, they are interviewed by 
some duly designated authority. If they are judged com- 
petent in relation to the position in question and to the over- 
all philosophy of the school, they are recommended to the 
person or persons charged with making the final selection and 
arranging a suitable contract. The process is patently one of 
screening. In the long run the end result is to develop a 
faculty which is in harmony with the institution’s ideals. There 
is control here, to be sure, but it is a control exercised on 
behalf of the institution’s freedom. Were so such control 
exercised, what would happen to the College's objectives? It 
is so much verbal hocus-pocus to assert a school’s right to 
determine its goals and to deny its right to choose a faculty 
which will give reasonable assurance of the realization of the 
goals. In effect, what I am saying is that there is more to the 
question of academic freedom than the freedom of the in- 
dividual to teach. In a fairly recent statement Dr. William P. 
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CHARLES S. CASASSA 


Tooley, the Chancellor of Syracuse University, has well ex- 
pressed what I have been trying to say: 

“At the time men and women are appointed to the Univer- 
sity faculty and staff we give careful consideration to their 
interests, attitude toward teaching and research, moral charac- 
ter, political philosophy and respect for spiritual values. 
Syracuse is a privately endowed University founded by 
Christian men and women. We believe that members of the 
faculty and staff should be in general sympathy with the overall 
philosophy of the University. The University has a vital 
interest in preserving a climate friendly to religious faith. 
It has a vital interest in high standards of conduct and moral 
integrity. It has a vital interest in problems of citizenship and 
the values of a democratic society. It has a vital interest in 
yood teaching and a close personal relationship between teach- 
ers and students. We would not knowingly appoint members 
of the staff who would be out of place in an institution with 
this philosophy. Once on tenure, however, they enjoy full 
academic freedom.” (Academic Freedom and Tenure, State- 
ment by Chancellor William Pearson Tolley to the Board 
of Trustees of Syracuse University, May 29, 1953.) 

Up to this point we have had something to say about 
academic freedom in itself, about institutions and their objec- 
tives, and about the selection of new faculty members. Before 
going further, may I, for the sake of clarity and emphasis, 
enumerate the pertinent points which emerge. 

1. Academic freedom involves a freedom of inquiry, whose 
goal is to push back the frontiers of knowledge and discover 
truth. 

2. Because it is such, it is a tool, an instrument, rather than 
an end in itself and it certainly cannot be identified with 
license. 

3. Each institution of learning has the right, and accord- 
ingly the freedom, to determine its own objectives and pur- 
poses. 

4. In the fulfillment of this right each institution is free 
to select faculty members in sympathy with its ideals. 

Perhaps I have been guilty of “beating the obvious” but it 
has seemed to me that these propositions should be recalled if 
there is to be intelligent discussion of academic freedom. In 
much that I have read or heard on the matter one or the other 
of these propositions is overlooked, to the detriment of sound 
discussion. The ultra-cautious, forgetting that there is and 
should be a never-ending quest for truth, look with trepidation 
on certain lines of investigation, fearful perhaps lest existing 
beliefs be disturbed. They evidently lack confidence in the 
unity of truth. At the other pole are those who lose sight of 
the institution’s freedom in their extreme insistence on freedom 
of the individual. All the elements of the problem need to be 
balanced delicately. 

If you are still with me—and still awake, let us move on to 
a further phase of the question. Suppose a denominational 
college employs a teacher after being duly satisfied as to his 
competence and fitness. What does academic freedom imply 
in such a context? To put it another way, what does the free- 
dom to teach mean within the framework of a denominational 
instiitution of higher learning? 

Of course the basic answer has already been suggested in 
the quotation from Dr. Tolley. Granted the faculty member's 
general sympathy with the philosophy and objectives of the 
denominational college, he should then enjoy full academic 
freedom. But let us try to spell this out a bit. If a teacher of 
Beography were to teach his students that the world is flat, 
I dare say that few would claim protection from him under the 
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mantle of academic freedom. If a professor were to defend 
the Ptolemaic theory of astronomy, it is not likely that his 
colleagues would defend incompetence of this kind in the 
name of academic freedom. Should an instructor in the depart- 
ment of religion in a denominational school seriously attack 
theism and defend atheism, I do not think that it would be 
difficult to show that his academic freedom does not extend 
quite that far. The same may be said, I believe, of a professor 
of ethics who would instruct his students that theft is legiti- 
mate or that polygamy should be practiced. These instances 
are rather extreme, but they do bring out clearly that academic 
freedom is not absolute. Evidently the principle of academic 
freedom is not all-embracing and furthermore the matter is 
not entirely in the hands of the individual teacher. Place it in 
the hands of the individual teacher alone and you take away 
wholly from the institution its own academic freedom. 


It appears to be axiomatic that one should not invoke the 
principle of academic freedom in defense of the teaching of 
vice or lawlessness, or of immorality or irreligion in a religious 
institution of learning. How such teaching squares with free- 
dom of inquiry in the genuine sense or with the recognized 
objectives of a denominational college is not easy to discover. 
Similarly academic freedom and incompetence or indolence 
are not synonymous. Nor should anyone think that academic 
freedom is violated if a faculty member is dismissed by reason 
of grossly immoral or criminal conduct. If the French pro- 
fessor is living openly with the German professor's wife with- 
out benefit of marriage, this may contribute to European unity 
but it hardly comes within the spirit of academic freedom. 
Dismissal from the staff of a denominational college in such 
a case does not constitute a violation of the principle of 
academic freedom. 

So far the “Spelling out’ has been simple, for the instances 
cited have been rather open-and-shut cases, cases of obvious 
untruth, incompetence, gross immorality or criminal conduct. 
What of cases which are not so clear-cut? What are we to say, 
for example, of the teaching of theories which are still theories 
but have certain moral and religious implications ? 

Let me take a concrete example. The theory of evolution has 
various explanations and this is precisely because there are 
still problems connected with it. Now Darwin himself admired 
the power of God which placed such magnificent “laws of 
development” in matter. What does the denominational school 
maintain concerning the freedom to teach on this issue? 
I suppose the Fundamentalists would be very strict. As for 
the others, I cannot answer since I do not know their position. 
In a Catholic college, however the theory is taught, it would 
at least have to safeguard an original creation of some primor- 
dial matter by God and the separate creation of the human 
soul. These two points Catholics believe to be true, both from 
human reason and from divine revelation. If we recall the 
connection between academic freedom and truth, then the 
Catholic college is not restricting academic freedom on this 
particular issue. Historically it may be interesting to note that 
as long ago as the time of St. Augustine the possibility of an 
evolution of the universe was suggested as an interpretation 
of the opening verses o f the Book of Genesis. 


I think that this particular illustration serves as a model for 
questions concerning scientific theories generally in relation to 
the freedom to teach them in a denominational college. Cer- 
tainly the various theories should be explained, but not 
uncritically, for higher education is not worth its salt unless 
it is itself critical and develops a critical approach in students. 
The best scientists are themselves most critical of scientific 
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theories and subject them to repeated experimentation and 
verification. Likewise scientists are well aware of the limita- 
tions of our present scientific knowledge. In a recent issue of 
Scientific American some of today’s greatest scientists list 
some of the mysteries which still confront them. Thus one 
Nobel Prizewinner in physics admits that neither he nor any 
of his colleagues knows the answer to the question “What is 
matter?’ There are unsolved mysteries concerning cosmic 
rays, and there are mysteries about tiny proteins. No one yet 
knows how a complete organism develops from a single fer- 
tilized egg cell, and so on. Teachers in these areas should 
present current theories, but it is something less than fairness 
to present them as definitive. This is not so much a matter of 
academic freedom as of academic honesty. 

One of the significant developments in modern knowledge 
has been in the field of psychology, and the development is 
far from complete. Neither Freud nor Jung nor Adler, all 
differing among themselves, has said the last word. What 
does academic freedom mean, then, for a professor of psy- 
chology in a denominational college? I believe that the same 
norms apply here as above: presentation of the theory, critical 
analysis of it, correlation of it with any pertinent established 
truths. Such an approach safeguards the freedom of professor 
and institution. 

It is my own opinion that the same approach should be used 
in the discussion of economic and political theories. Here, 
however, a new factor may complicate the problem. What if 
the professor happens to be a member of the Communist 
party? From what I have read I judge that the denominational 
colleges would maintain that such a professor should have no 
place on their staffs. Different reasons are given for this posi- 
tion. Some think that a Communist teacher cannot be suffi- 
ciently in sympathy with the objectives of a denominational 
college; others are of the opinion that the very philosophy to 
which the Communist subscribes eliminates genuine freedom 
of inquiry (as witness some of the Soviet leap-frogging in 
biology and genetics) ; still others think that a Communist has 
no place in their institutions because he is party to a con- 
spiracy. Dr. Tolley of Syracuse, whom we quoted once before, 
is of this latter view. He says: “When a,member of the staff 
has been guilty of gross moral dereliction we have asked for 
his immediate resignation regardless of his tenure. We have 
done this, however, without publicity and as humanely and 
generously as possible. We do not regard this as a violation 
of academic freedom or the rules of tenure. We have followed 
a similar practice with respect to disciplined and obedient 
members of the Communist conspiracy. There is no room at 
Syracuse for a member of the Communist Party. We have 
tried, however, to protect members of the faculty from false 
accusations and have followed the good American practice of 
assuming innocence until guilt is clearly proved. 


“In dealing with the Communist problem we have acted as 
in the case of moral failure—without publicity. We justify 
our practice of separating members of the Communist party 
from the faculty not on the ground that they have closed minds 
but because of their active participation in a conspiracy to 
destroy the republic. In other words, we make a distinction 
between heresy and conspiracy.” (Jbid.) Each of the motives 
I have mentioned has its cogency. Fortunately I have not had 
to face the problem directly as yet, but if it should pop up 
tomorrow I would want reasonable proof that the person in 
question is a communist and not a victim of loose namecalling. 
Given such satisfactory proof I would regard it as my duty to 
dismiss him. 
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Just a few days ago we had an interesting case at our school. 
It is not directly concerned with the freedom to teach, but it 
does throw light on some of the things we have been talking 
about. A high school graduate made application for admission 
this fall. His record was satisfactory but he did not wish to 
take ROTC; reason—conscientious objector: Now we make 
ROTC compulsory for the first two years, but after that it is 
optional. One of the deans told the young man what our 
policy was and that if he wished an exemption he would have 
to see me. The proverbial Scylla and Charybdis seemed to be 
giving the young man rough sailing. On the one hand his 
conscience told him that he should attend a Catholic college, 
on the other it told him that no modern war could be just 
and that consequently he could have no part in military 
service. In the good old days the case could have been handled 
on a man-to-man basis, but, alas! things aren’t so simple 
any more. There was a time when a cook, if he disagreed 
with his boss, could expedite matters directly by a little ground 
glass in the soup. Now he has to see a union, the employer 


‘has to see a lawyer, the government enters in, etc., etc. We 


can’t even pull a weed out of our gardens without receiving a 
formal protest from the Benevolent and Protective Order for 
the Defense of Weeds. The present case could have been 
handld in a nice friendly way, but before the boy came in to 
see me I was deluged with phone calls and letters from 
organizations all over the country defending the rights of the 
conscientious objector to any ROTC program. I can now 
tell you what the courts have said in A vs. B, X vs. Y, and 
so on, about conscientious objectors in time of war. No one 
has yet told me, though, what the courts have said about 
conscientious objectors to the ROTC program. Now I am 
no lawyer, but I don’t quite see a perfect parallel between 
actual military service and ROTC programs wherein the par- 
ticipant is and remains a civilian, does not receive a commis- 
sion unless he freely signs a contract, and does not take the 
full program unless he wants to. If I don’t see the parallel, 
it doesn’t mean, of course, that there isn’t one, and so I tried 
to maintain an open mind on the point. One letter two pages 
single-spaced-from a New Yorker representing some group 
mentioned all sorts of Popes and theologians. The writer 
began every sentence with the expression “You know that 
so-and-so hag said this,” “You know that so-and-so has said 
that.” When’ a man tries that literary trick on you once or 
twice you may feel flattered. When he repeats it ‘ad nauseam,” 
you get suspicious. Maybe he really means to say, “You don’t 
know this, you dope, but you should.” It so happens that I did 
my doctoral dissertation on a 16th century Spanish theologian 
and philosopher who is significant in the history of inter- 
national law and had a lot to say about war. Naturally I had 
to become conversant with other authors on the matter and 
I have read nearly all the authors cited by my New York 
correspondent, the “you know” man. All I can say is that we 
certainly learned to read in different schools! I guess the new 
methods of reading have something I never got. Well, at any 
rate, after due deliberation I called in the young objector and 
explained to him that we believed that we had a right to 
establish the objectives and curricula of the institution. With 
this he agreed. Then I told him that we respected his 
conscience, though we thought it was in error. Consequently 
I exempted him from the two years’ compulsory ROTC pro- 
gram, but on the condition that he would not attack our 
position on campus. Again he agreed. This last reservation 
I thought was necessary and sufficient to protect the institu- 
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tions right to determine and carry out its objectives and 
curricula. 

The case has nothing to do with the freedom of a faculty 
member to teach, but it illustrates the institution’s rights and 
freedom and the problem of harmonizing its freedom with 
other freedoms, real or alleged. Who knows but what an 
ironical twist of the issue may bring about a national con- 
troversy not on the freedom to teach but on the freedom to 
be taught! 

As to academic freedom in a denominational college, it is 
evident that my thinking reduces to a few statements. In or 
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out of a denominational college academic freedom, as a free- 
dom to seek knowledge and truth, is conditioned by its end. 
Institutions, since they have the right and freedom to deter- 
mine their philosophy and objectives, have the right to employ 
faculty members who are in sympathy with the philosophy and 
objectives and to refuse employment to those who are not. 
Once employed, the faculty member enjoys academic freedom. 
The only limitation is that the freedom be exercised within the 
framework of institutional objectives and ideals. 

There, in brief, is my personal position. It has taken me an 
awfully long time to say it, hasn’t it? 


The Crisis of Religion in Education 


SCHOOLS CANNOT BE NEUTRAL AS TO GOD 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE, Dean emeritus of the Yale Univer sity Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
Delivered at the Golden Anniversary Convention of the Religious Education Assoctdtion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 8, 1953 


ganized fifty years ago, the easy optimism of the 

nineteenth century was still unchecked. Science, diplo- 
macy, and big business were all regarded as tending inevitably 
toward international understanding and world peace. The 
watch-word of Christian students was “the evangelization of 
the wold in this generation.” If we thought at all of original 
sin, it was as the disappearing remnant of the effects of Adam’s 
disobedience; and the president of one of our greatest the- 
ological seminaries dismissed it with the comment that “Adam 
did not represent me, for I never voted for him.” 

Since 1914 we have learned some bitter lessons. The original 
sin from which we really suffer is far stronger than any preju- 
dicial heritage from Adam. It is the original sin which infects 
mankind because of our native propensity to selfishness and 
self-will. Man still has what Professor Eliseo Vivas calls “the 
natural tendency inherent in each animal to define value in 
terms of his own interests, which is to say, in terms of his 
passions and lusts.’”” And our children are born and bred in a 
world that seems grimly bent upon return to barbarism. 

How shall we be saved from such sin? 

Patriotism is not enough, said Edith Cavell as she went to 
face the firing squad. Pacifism is not enough, wrote Philip 
Kerr, Lord Lothian, British ambassador to the United States, 
as he pleaded for a world-federation of the nations. And now 
the greatest scientists of our time are saying: Science is not 
enough. Knowledge and skill alone cannot save mankind. 
For science is in itself neutral: it can be used as readily for 
destruction as for salvation; it can be directed to evil ends as 
well as to good. 

Even the social and psychological sciences are not enough. 
They reveal facts but do not determine values. And they too 
are neutral. Psychology and psychiatry, like other natural 
sciences, may be used for evil ends as well as for good. The 
individual may by their means be kept in dependence upon 
another person and even be controlled from without his own 
will, and made to confess what he has not done and profess 
devotion to what he abhors. 

At the close of Barbara Ward’s book entitled The West at 
Bay—an incomparably incisive and penetrating exposition of 
the economic problems of Europe and of their significance for 
the present plight of civilization—the author declares that 
sound economic planning is not enough. These plans, she 
says, “will remain, as in Ezekiel’s vision, a valley of dry bones 
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unless there is a spirit to inform them and bring them together 
in the mighty army of a living faith.” 

She leaves the reader in no doubt as to where, in her judg- 
ment, we are to look for that faith. “The first foundation of 
Western freedom is one that has been the support of every 
great civilization until our day—the belief that underlying the 
ebb and flow of historical events and human happenings there 
exists a moral order of right and wrong, and good and evil, 
which transcends every particular interest and which, far from 
being created by men and events, is the yardstick by which 
they are judged. ... The fundamental affirmations of 
Western society are all matters of faith and it is an historical 
fact that the faith in which they were grounded and from 
which they derived their deepest strength, has been the Chris- 
tian faith. . . . It may be possible to believe that the richness 
and the beauty and the incredible flowering of the Western 
spirit could have occurred apart from its Christian root and 
environment. It may be possible to believe that the rededica- 
tion of the Western world to its old ideals can come about 
without a recovery of its ancient faith. But the only lesson 
that history gives is that Christianity and democracy grew up 
so closely inter-twined that the languishing of one may well 
mean the failure and the decadence of the other.” 

That statement is profoundly true. We need to add to it 
only an explicit. recognition of the indebtedness of the Chris- 
tian faith and of Western democracy to the great Hebrew 
prophets and to the living faith of the Jewish people. 

One of the most notable utterances of the cultural anthro- 
pologist, Professor Bronislaw Malinowski, is a lecture which 
he delivered in 1935 on The Foundations of Faith and Morals. 
Approaching the subject from the point of view of anthro- 
pology, he expressed disgust for the “new pseudo-religions” 
of today, banal, shallow, pandering to the lowest instincts; 
and he declared his hope in the religion which affirms an 
ethical Providence, Immortality, and the transcendental value 
and sense of human life. He exhorted his hearers to “work 
for the maintenance of the eternal truths, which have guided 
mankind out of barbarism to culture, and the loss of which 
seems to threaten us with barbarism again.” Then follows a 
very striking sentence: ‘The rationalist and the agnostic must 
admit that even if he himself cannot accept these truths, he 
must at least recognize them as indispensable pragmatic fig- 
ments without which civilization cannot exist.” 

It was not, however, as pragmatic figments that the great 
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founders of democracy employed these truths in the determina- 
tion of public policy. It was not as pragmatic figments that 
the Declaration of Independence appealed to “the laws of 
mature and of nature’s God.” It was as truth believed and 
trusted, as faith in the structure of Reality, as recognition of 
that which has an unconditioned claim upon reason and 
conscience. 

We, too, can trust these great truths. There is no need for 
us to resort to manufactured ideologies. In no nation has 
conscience been more free than in America; and nowhere have 
the institutions of democracy been more directly based upon 
the faith in God which is our Jewish and Christian heritage. 

It is often assumed that when the founding fathers of this 
nation spoke of the natural law or of-natural rights they meant 
something atheistic and in opposition to revealed religion. 
But that is not the case. Our fathers thought of nature in 
terms of right; for a man to act in accordance with nature 
was to fulfill his destiny as a rational being and a son of God. 

The founding fathers appealed to the natural law and 
natural rights, but their philosophy was not naturalistic. And 
it is just at this point that they, if they were now here, would 
not bend to the slant of current educational theory and prac- 
tice. For the philosophy of the past fifty years has been pre- 
dominantly naturalistic, relativistic, and pragmatic. Nature is 
appealed to, not as the ground of duty, but as the mother of 
inclination. Rights are no longer regarded as inalienable, they 
are thought of as conferred by the state. Truth is a name 
applied to whatever serves a pragmatic end. 

In Ignazio Silone’s recent novel, “A Handful of Black- 
berries,” a young woman Communist, Stella, is asked by the 
party leader to hunt for some damaging “false documents.” 
She inquires whether the manuscripts really lie. The party 
man sets her straight: “You know the infallible criterion of 
the Party: anything that harms Russia is false.” 

“So those documents would be false even if—I'm just say- 
ing this—they happened to be true?” 

“Of course. Especially if they were true.” 

Our prevalent educational theory does not go as far as that, 
but it faces in the same direction. Its persistent reiteration 
that scientific method is the only path to truth, is contempt 
for the past, its flouting of absolutes and rejection of 
authority, its exaltation of change and its identification of value 
with the fulfillment of desire, all tend co a pragmatisation of 
life and of what is supposed to be education, which leaves 
both bereft of abiding and ultimate standards. “If a desire is 
good merely because it links successfully with other desires,” 
writes Professor Vivas, “then what the theory boils down to is 
that by ‘good’ is meant what succeeds, and by ‘bad’ what fails.” 

I have been reading a little book that was published for 
use in the public schools of one o four New England cities 
which recently celebrated its Tercentenary. It is a city that 
was founded in Puritan religious faith, and that has had a 
notable history. I found that not only were events of high 
significance omitted from the account, but that the only reason 
stated for what the founding fathers did was that they did not 
like the laws of England. Again and again, as reference is 
made to major crises in the life of the city and the nation, 
this same statement is the only reason given—'‘They did not 
like’’ something or other. How can a child know that great 
moral and political issues were at stake? How, indeed, can 
he know that there are any such moral issues if men are always 
moved simply by what they like or do not like? 

The situation into which we have drifted was described by 
Justice Jackson of the U. S. Supreme Court in his dissent from 
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the 5-4 majority decision in the Everson Case: “Our public 
school . . . is organized on the premise that secular education 
can be isolated from all religious teaching so that the school 
can inculcate all needed temporal knowledge and also main- 
tain a strict and lofty neutrality as to religion. The assumption 
is that after the individual has been instructed in worldly 
wisdom he will be better fitted to choose his religion. Whether 
such a disjunction is possible, and if possible whether it is 
wise, are questions I need not try to answer.” 

That such a disjunction is not possible or wise, is implied 
in the putting of the questions: and Justice Jackson went on, 
a year later, to set forth*some of the reasons why it is not 
possible ‘completely to isolate and cast out of secular educa- 
tion all that some people may reasonably regard as religious 
instruction.” This is in hi: opinion in the McCollum Case. 
“The fact is,” he said, “that for good or for ill, nearly every- 
thing in our culture worth transmitting, everything which 
gives meaning to life, is saturated with religious influences, 
derived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catholic 
and Protestants—and other faiths accepted by a large part of 
the world’s peoples. One can hardly respect a system of 
education that would leave the student wholly ignorant of the 
currents of religious thought that move the world society for 
a part in which he is being prepared.” 

That the public school should deem it necessary to “‘main- 
tain a strict and lofty neutrality as to religion’ is due to the 
fact that religion has too often served to divide, rather than 
to unite, the American people. Because the public school is 
meant to express and further our common purposes it must, 
Justice Frankfurter says, “keep scrupulously free from en- 
tanglement in the strife of sects.” 

But does it follow that the public school must “maintain a 
strict and lofty neutrality’’ as to God? This is a quite different 
question. And the answer, in terms of history and principle, 
profession and practice, is clear. Such a neutrality is not 
maintained by either our state governments or by our national 
government. It is unthinkable that the United States govern- 
ment should be atheistic, as is the present government in 
Russia. And as the government, so the schools. They may be 
neutral as to the strife or sects; but they cannot be neutral as 
to God. 

Yet that is demanded of them by a group of leaders in 
public education. These leaders tell us that belief in God is 
necessarily and wrongfully authoritarian in character, that 
there is no absolute truth or value or obligation, that in matters 
of faith good teaching is always netural, that God is irrelevant 
to the real crises and decisions of human life and history, that 
belief in God is an actual hindrance to human idealism. Boyd 
Bode denounces ‘‘the theory that moral values require cosmic 
endorsement”; and John Dewey maintains that belief in God 
detracts from devotion to ideals, impedes one’s service to his 
fellowmen, and is in reality a subtle form of unbelief or lack 
of moral faith. 

More serious than these attempts of educational theorists to 
foist their atheism—or their non-theistic humanism, as they 
prefer to call it—upon the schools and colleges is the disposi- 
tion to expel God from both government and education as an 
illegal entry. This is due to an extreme interpretation of the 
principle of the separation of church and state, which confines 
God to the church and outlaws Him in the state. It is an 
interpretation which brings together into an uneasy working 
partnership atheists and positivists on the one hand and reli- 
gious individualists and ultra-fundamentalists on the other. 
This extreme interpretation has been made deceptively simple 
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by the use to which the Supreme Court has put a figure of 
speech quoted from one of Thomas Jefferson’s letters: “a wall 
of separation between church and state.” The assumption is 
made that there must be such a wall, that this is the law of the 
land, that the concept of a wall is the basis from which further 
decisions in this area are to be deduced, and that God belongs 
on the church-yard side of the wall. 


This assumption is untrue. I am not a lawyer, but its lack of 
legal justification has been amply shown by Professor Edward 
S$. Corwin of Princeton University, the outstanding authority 
of our time on constitutional law. I am an historian, and able 
to discern that the Court’s interpretation of what the First 
Amendment meant to the founding fathers who propounded it 
and voted for it is untrue, a falsification of history produced 
by methods of handling the evidence which would shame any 
competent graduate student. In its declaration of what the 
First Amendment means today, the Court is making law. 
That may be one of its functions ; but the falsification of history 
with which it attempts to support the new interpretation can- 
not command respect. 

The worst feature of the decisions in the Everson and Mc- 
Collum cases is their false interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment in the interest of an impossibly absolute doctrine of the 
separation of church and state. Professor Corwin’s conclusion 
is that “All in all, it seems clear that the Court, by its decision 
in the McCollum case, has itself promulgated a law prohibiting 
‘the free exercise’ of religion, contrary to the express prohibi- 
tion of the First Amendment!” 


A similar conclusion is stated by Dean Wilber Katz, of the 
Law School of the University of Chicago, in a discriminating 
article in the October number of the Atlantic Monthly, en- 
titled “The Freedom to Believe.” He rightly states that “the 
principle of separation of church and state is not an absolute 
or a primary principle. In general, the separation required by 
the Constitution is the separation which is compatible with 
religious liberty. The Constitution does not shrink religious 
liberty to the liberty which is compatible with strict 
separation.” 


In 1945 a joint report of the problems and policies com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education and the educa- 
tional policies committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, signed by some twenty of the most distinguished educa- 
tors in this country, warned the public against what is called 
“an insidious and ominous trend in the control and manage- 
ment of education in the United States.” I quote a few sen- 
tences: “‘A continuance of recent and current trends in 
Federal and State relations in education will, within a measur- 
able period of time, transfer predominant responsibility for 
the control of education in the United States from the States 
and localities to the national government. . . . The trend 
toward the Federalizing of education is one of the most 
dangerous on the American scene. . . . We reject the con- 
clusion that impersonal forces beyond the control of men are 
destined to submerge the individual, the home, and the local 
community in a rising tide of indiscriminate centralization. . . . 
The fact that the national government must be the predominant 
authority in waging warfare and in determining the routes of 
transcontinental highways does not mean that it should simi- 
larly dominate such areas in the distribution of news and the 
education of the young. Education should be placed high on 
the list of services to be continued under State and local con- 
trol. The ability to make distinctions as to what should and 
what should not be centralized permits some nations to pre- 
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serve their liberty. Those which cannot so distinguished suc- 
cumb first to totalitarianism and then to despotism.” 

In spite of that clear warning, in 1947 the Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Education proposed a 
tremendous expansion of institutions, material resources, and 
Federal expenditures for Higher Education, all in the interest 
of governmentally controlled, tax-supported institutions. This 
Report clearly stated and maintained the idea that financial 
support and the control of educational policies go together; 
it granted that the acceptance of Federal aid would tend to 
destroy freedom of inquiry in our educational institutions ; and 
it admitted that the adoption of its policy would force many 
of the independent and church-related colleges to pass out of 
existence. This Report was so fatuous that it soon passed out 
of public notice. I hope it is dead, and that my mention of it 
here will do nothing to revive it. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution has two clauses 
dealing with religion. It reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Most of the discussion in these recent 
years has centered about the first of these clauses, quaintly dis- 
guised as the erection of a wall. It is time to center our 
thought and action about the second clause; it is time for 
believers in God to claim and to justify their full freedom. 
And we can justify it only by sounder understanding of the 
issues, More generous toleration of differences, closer coopera- 
tion, and more effective action, in religious education. 

A basic approach to such further development is afforded 
by the present upsurge of interest in the Bible. The Revised 
Standard Version has met with a sale of over two and a half 
million copies in the past year. The Papal Encyclical Divino 
Affante Spiritu, November 30, 1943, authorizes the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
and encourages sound Biblical scholarship and the reading of 
the Bible by Catholic believers. The new translation sponsored 
by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is well under way, 
the New Testament, the Psalms, and the books from Genesis 
to Ruth having already been published. I have word from 
an outstanding Jewish scholar that several Jewish organizations 
are interested in producing a revised English translation of 
the Hebrew Bible, and that it is likely that work will be 
begun within a few months. These revisions and new trans- 
lations are based upon sound, objective scholarship, and state 
the meaning of the Scriptures in language that has abiding, 
living significance, purged of archaic and obsolete forms of 
expression. 

Russia has separation of church and state. Article 124 of 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union reads: “In order to 
insure to citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the 
USSR is separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” Is that 
what we want in America? Is freedom of worship enough? 
The questions answer themselves. The Russian conception of 
the separation of church and state is completely alien to our 
history and heritage as a people. Yet just such a separation is 
the trend of the movements here in America which we have 
been discussing. It is not too late for those of us who believe 
in American democracy and who have faith in God to rally 
our forces, and to ensure that this nation, under God, shall 
continue to develop, a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, in unfettered, self-disciplined freedom. 
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cal and economic trends of to-day. Throughout the 

world there is a drift away from the sacred society of 
individualism toward the profane society of collectivism. In 
communist-dominated countries it has reached its peak— 
Totalitarianism—meaning the total debasement of the indi- 
vidual and the total exaltation of the Social Whole. 

Concomitant with extreme collectivism, there is a trend in 
the free countries toward allegedly greater democratization by 
socialization. The trends appear to be divergent. But so- 
called democratic socialism, if unchecked, will gradually swing 
into the orbit of the very police State it professes to abhor 
and ultimately merge with it. 

Greece, Rome, France and the British Empire are those 
countries which have influenced our civilization profoundly. 
Their crusades for the supremacy of the Social Whole have 
coincided with their decline. I cannot prove that their pre- 
occupation with the mass or ‘common man,’ and their indif- 
ference and antagonism toward the exceptional or ‘uncommon 
man’ caused this. I can only point out that the two condi- 
tions, an allegedly greater democratization by socialization and 
a decrease in standards of living and in the strength to main- 
tain re have accompanied one another. It is an historic 
parallel that should put us on guard. 

For we, too, have been caught in the current whirlpool of 
collectivism. (I use the terms collectivism, socialism, com- 
munism, interchangeably. They differ in degree, in method 
and in timing. Their objectives are identical.) 

In the United States, the Revolution also WAS. Its form 
was relatively mild but it shared the aim of all 20th Century 
Revolutions, namely, the supremacy of the State and the sub- 
ordination of the individual. Presumably, this all-powerful 
organic State functions in behalf of the welfare of its com- 
ponent corporal parts, the individual citizens. But since an 
enervating paternalism has proved the prelude to the rise of 
Totalitarianism elsewhere, we, too, are in clear and present 
danger. 

Nor does the recent accession of a new Administration 
mean that the communist scheme for world conquest has re- 
ceded. We must not think we have won the game just because 
we have got the ball. The ball can pass to the other side in a 
few short months unless we make the necessary yardage. 

Meanwhile, the communists and their ‘liberal’ apologists 
are tightening their belts and lying low. They have always 
termed defeat contemptuously “temporary retreat from Vic- 
tory.’ They were down but not out in Germany in 1848, in 
France in 1871, in Czarist Russia in 1905. In Soviet Russia 
in 1923, and again in 1933, when our recognition in Novem- 
ber of that year accorded them incalculable prestige abroad, 
opened wide the flood gates of propaganda and espionage in 
the United States and set communism on its way to world 
conquest. 

1953 is no time for us to relax. Be of no comfort that be- 
cause the number of professional revolutionaries in the com- 
munist party of the United States is small that we are safe. 
Their membership may be at an all-time low but their in- 
fluence is at an all-time high, according to our Attorney Gen- 
eral. They have as helpers thousands, probably millions, of 
amateur revolutionaries—the anti-anti communists. 


Ta content of this little talk runs contrary to the politi- 


Some of these style themselves “20th Century Liberals’ for 
the revolution in semantics preceded and conditioned the 
politico-economic revolution. As the plot thickens many 
‘liberals’ have suddenly gone all-out for America. But the 
conspicuous quality of their conversion makes it appear more 
likely from fear than conviction. In any case the qualitative 
nature of communists and their dedicated sympathizers rather 
than the quantitative number in their ranks constitutes our 
gravest danger. 

There are three general points of cleavage between a Cap- 
italist Republic and a Peoples Democracy. They are economic, 
political and psychological. 

In the economic sphere capitalism rewards success and 
punishes failure. Capitalism penalizes the unfit—the lazy, 
the intemporate, the inexpert who says he can do anything 
but means he can do nothing well. Socialism rewards failure 
and punishes success. Socialism penalizes the fit—the indus- 
trious, the thrifty, the — who can do some one thing, 
large or small, superlatively. 

Capitalism creates maximum wealth, thus steadily cage 
the poverty it inherited from previous systems; socialism dif- 
fuses minimum wealth, thus spreading poverty thin. Cap- 
italism aims at equality of wealth through the pa f0- 
pulsion of profit and production for profit is determined by 
production for use. Socialism aims at, and accomplishes, 
equality of poverty through the powerful propulsion of Terror. 

That large part of our world which has been unable or un- 
willing to provide adequately for its needs ever since Man 
emerged as an erect two-footed ani:nal, has found the prospect 
of equality of poverty irresistable. The pain of insufficient 
food, clothing and shelter has been eased substantially by the 
knowledge that everyone is in the same boat. Extremes of 
comfort and discomfort have ceased to exist. Everybody is 
miserable. So everybody is happy. That the psychological 
satisfaction of such equality has proved profound is attested 
by the eight hundred million people who have been swung 
into the communist orbit by fulfillment of this promise. 

Under capitalism, the workers—all those engaged in pro- 
duction—are exploited by the customer, who is ruthless in 
his search for more and better goods and services at lower 
prices. Under socialism, the workers are exploited by the 
State in keeping with its policy of permanent revolution. 

In the political a? ee regards the State as the 
servant of the people. It defines the ideal government as that 
which is not even noticed.. The next as that which is loved 
and praised. The worst as that which is feared and despised. 
Socialism regards the people as the servants of the State. The 
socialist State is Pree. and despised. It is the most compre- 
hensive monopoly in history. The sole producer, the sole 
distributor, the sole employer. 

But the State is not the Creator. That is the unforgivable 
sin of socialism. It represses, by violence, the creative indi- 
vidual, the political non-conformist, the Fountainhead, the 
Uncommon Man, from whose imagination, inventiveness, 
initiative, and indifference to risk flow that infinitely large, 
infinitely variable stock of capital goods and services which 
the Common Man, with his limited imaginative and inventive 
resources, his frequent lack of stability and sobriety, could 
never provide for himself. 
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In the psychological sphere, capitalism subscribes to those 
postulates regarding human nature which are known as 
Hedonism. It assumes that Man is primarily a rational and 
spiritual Being, equipped at birth with an innate and ineradi- 
cable attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain. Of his free 
will he calculates his economic behavior accordingly. He is 
reluctant to misbehave because of painful repercussions against 
himself. He is spurred to maximum production and self 
denial because of pleasurable anticipation of the enjoyment 
of more and better goods and services now and in the future. 

Socialism subscribes to the opposite of Hedonism—Be- 
haviorism. Behaviorism assumes that Man is primarily a ma- 
terial Being without innate ineradicable tendencies, except 
fear of falling and a loud noise. He has no free will and his 
behavior must be determined, by violence, when necessary, 
according to a standardized pattern predetermined by the 
State. 

The materialist aspect of Man is further reinforced by the 
doctrine known as dialectic materialism, or economic determin- 
ism. It not only teaches the primacy of matter over spirit by 
proclaiming that Man’s whole ideological superstructure is 
determined by methods of production, but it furnishes a vast 
literature calculated to inspire that absolute certainty of vic- 
tory which has proved so fruitful in recruiting converts. 

Motive is the all-important element in an analysis of human 
nature whose universal frailty make government a necessity. 
The Behaviorist approach to motive is objective. It regards 
Man as a disposable material object, whose vanity alone en- 
dows him with spirit and whose claim to immortality is a 
oe illusion. That is why communists regard human 
ife lightly. That is why I called collectivism a profane so- 
ciety. 
So much for those with the demon of revolution in their 
souls who seem destined to harrass our world of tomorrow. 

What can we do about it? Considerable—even at this late 
hour. But we must fight revolution with counter-revolution. 
We must fight fire with fire, even as our Boys fought in 
Korea. We did not cry “Witch Hunt!’ when they flushed 
out a nest of our enemies there.: We cried, ‘Bravo!’ And if 
any stupid man who whimpered later he was only a “Dupe” 
lay within that nest he took the consequences. He could not 
escape by decrying ‘guilt by association’ for a meeting of the 
minds is clearly implicit in voluntary physical association. 

In the United States we have not yet been called upon to 
use military weapons as in Korea. It may not be long now. 
But meanwhile we fight in the field of Ideas. We must dedi- 
cate ourselves and direct our ideas toward the progressive ex- 
tension of individual liberty as the sole basis for individual 
happiness with the same relentless consecration the commun- 
ists have used to destroy individual liberty. 

Specifically, we must evolve a Formula For Freedom and 
pursue it ceaselessly, relentlessly, unanimously. 

First, we must equip ourselves for freedom by a reorienta- 
tion of the function of education. Second, we must learn to 
recognize communism. in its infinite disguises and attract- 
fully packaged fronts, acknowledging meanwhile the decisive 
part we have played in its success by error and intent. Third, 
we must ma. all our forces toward its defeat. “Combat 
or death, bloody struggle or extinction, it is thus that the issue 
is irresistably put” in Marxian doctrine. 

I am often asked if young people should study Marxism, 
the correct name for communism, after its founder, Karl Marx. 
That depends on two factors. They should study it to defeat 
it, not to prepare themselves to defend it. To know the ene- 
my is the first law of survival. But communism should never 
be taught by communists or ‘liberals.’ That would be like 
calling in criminals to teach criminal law. The students would 





learn nothing about the penalties. for crime. But they would 
learn how to pick a lock. 

If we could salvage individualism we must begin with the 
individual. We must educate him for freedom. Paradoxically, 
education for freedom means education for discipline. By 
discipline I mean self discipline. Discipline is necessary in 
all organized society. But the source of discipline is the very 
core of the conflict of issues between individualism and col- 
lectivism, between capitalism and communism. 

Under individualism, discipline comes from within. Man 
is conditioned by education to bear the enormous responsi- 
bility of freedom of choice. Under collectivism discipline 
comes from without. Lacking free will, by the terms of ma- 
terialist philosophy, Man has no freedom of choice and his 
behavior is disciplined by the State. A Constitutional Re- 
public stands or falls on the flattering assumption that a free 
choice will be a wise choice. The function of education is to 
make Men wise. Only thus can education fulfill its destiny as 
the necessary reciprocal of government. 

Most of us here are educated in the sense that we have taken 
the preliminary step of factual instruction. A few may even 
have learned how to think. But not until we can deliberate 
rationally, wisely, unemotionally, between competing alterna- 
tives in thought and action will we be educated. Only then 
will we have earned our right to freedom of choice. Only 
then will we have made our world safe for liberty under law. 

Only then will we have grown a character: will we be 
suspicious of leisure, that Frankenstein of the machine age, 
contemptuous of laziness, impatient with irresolution, resus- 
tent to passive participation in commercial entertainment. The 
cornerstone of this kind of character—the kind Freedom's 
Formula demands of education—is Concentration. Emerson 
says: 

“The one prudence in life is concentration. The one evil 
dissipation. And it makes no difference whether our dis- 
sipations are coarse or fine. All are distractions which 
make a good poise and a straight course impossible.” 

A good poise and a straight course have characterised the 
communists for a hundred years. Their methods were relent- 
less and their goal was evil. But they made it. Our methods 
must become relentless for our goal is good. We must make 
it. For Freedom is the most ancient universal and durable de- 
sire of the human heart. Whenever Man has lost it he has 
started the.slow painful up-hill march to tegain it. 

A good poise and a straight course have been responsible 
for swinging nearly a billion people under the Hammer and 
Sickle in the thirty-six years and. six months since Lenin left 
his exile in Switzerland for Russia:and remarked to Plekhanov 
in farewell, “I have the good prospect of six adherents.” 

Six. Seven. There is also the story of seven. Seven Chinese 
students, who grouped themselves around Professor Ch’en 
Tu-Hsiu, in Shanghai, in 1920, started a small —— 
newspaper and boldly proclaimed Revolution. With the help 
of further student converts, the official Communist Party of 
China was launched the following year. Within -two years, 
1922, it was sufficiently well established to be welcomed by 
Moscow as a full fledged member of the Third International, 
or ‘Comintern.’ 

These students, returning to their villages, were accorded 
the ancient Chinese respect for learning, since 2000 of them 
had been sent by Mao Tse-Tung to France to study Marxism. 
They recruited converts, repressed resistence, and launched a 
full scale civil war. Its primary purpose was to conquer 
China. They cunningly manipulated us into a ‘United Front’ 
to conquer the “Common enemy,” Japan. But Japan was 
secondary from the beginning. China was their target. With 
the help of our professional ‘liberals’ they made it. 
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Six Europeans. Seven Chinese. If there might be ONE 
American here who should be inspired by this little talk to 
dedicate himself to the re-establishment and perpetuation of 
a Capitalist Republic I would be content. I have so dedicated 
myself for twenty-three years. And I have failed. The United 
States has NOT resisted the blandishments of socialism. We 
turned it down at the ballot box by name. But we kept clan- 
destinely a blind date with socialism under the assumed name 
of the Welfare State. Blind dates often lead to marriage. 
And the relationship between the individual and State set off 
by our revolution remains in force to this day. 

We have already made the qualitative break between cap- 
italism and socialism. Nor have we yet reversed the trend 
toward the quantitative breaks between socialism and com- 
munism. There are no definitive sign posts and the enemy 
creeps inch by inch upon an indifferent people, saturated with 
leisure and mutilated by amusement. In time, we, too, could 
swing into the orbit of the very police State we profess to 
abhor and ultimately merge with it. 

The second step in our Formula for Freedom is to learn to 
recognize the enemy in his infinite disguises and attractively 
packaged fronts, acknowledging meanwhile the decisive part 
we have played in his success by error and intent. 

We have no one to blame but ourselves for our position 
vis-a-vis the communist world, today. For over thirty years 
we have not only given communists fair hearing and impor- 
tant representation in our labor unions, our schools, our 
churches, and our government, but we have accorded them all 
the refinements of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence when, as, and 
if they got in trouble with the law. 

We have treated communism as a mere difference of opin- 
ion to be tolerated in keeping with our great traditions in- 
stead of as the most extensive and diabolical conspiracy in 
history. We have judged those who subscribed to communist 
doctrines as well within their rights though such doctrines 
frankly advocated our death and destruction. Even now we 
— hold our fire to accord them the courtesy of the first 

mb, knowing well the first may be the last. 

Under cunningly disguised influences we have been pre- 
vented from wide spread recognition of the fact that com- 
munists are murderers, thieves, rapists, arsonists, slanderers, 
and blackmailers BY THEIR OWN ADMISSION. All these 
crimes are implicit in the vague but inclusive term, ‘force 
and violence.” Nor does the sly use of their word ‘liquidate’ 
invalidate the fact that it means to kill. In civil life we do 
not tolerate criminals at large in society. In political life we 
have not only tolerated these gangsters but we have got on 
our knees and begged them to ‘negotiate’ with us on the inter- 
national front. 

We have ignored the wise advice of our great Secretary of 
State, the late Bainbridge Colby, who said, when refusing 
recognition to Soviet Russia on August 10th, 1920,—'‘We 
cannot negotiate when cynical repudiation is already in the 
minds of one of the parties. We cannot recognize a govern- 
ment that is bound and determined to conspire against our 
institutions by its own admission.” (Italics mine). 

Since reversal of that position and subsequent recognition 
in 1933, repeated attempts at ‘negotiation’ have not paid off. 
We have been out-manoeuvred on every front for twenty 
years. Conditioned to regard this global battle as a sporting 
event we have said—'‘In the interest of ‘fair play,’ lets hear 
both sides of the question and make up our minds. Step up 
Boys, and shake hands. We play by the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules.’ But the communists play rough. No means are 
too foul as the end justifies all. 

Wily apologists for this practice of hearing both sides on 
radio, , platform, and panel discussions, say, with tongue 
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in cheek, that our system can stand up to communism on its 
own. Of course it could if it got the ioe it insists on giv- 
ing to its opponents! But things are not like that. The pres- 
ence of an equal number of speakers for and against our side 
is often quantitative equality of representation only. Qualita- 
tively the speakers are often ill-matched and communists or 
‘liberals’ put capitalism on the defensive with the opening 
sentence. It often takes a terrible beating not because of in- 
adequacies in the system but because of ineptitude in the 
an. 

Most of those on the enemy side—and those against cap- 
italism ARE our enemies—have been trained in public speak- 
ing for just such occasions. They know the questions and 
answers that are likely to throw an opponent. Unfortunately, 
many on our side are business men, the very Creators of our 
national wealth, in their own‘right, but who are unfamiliar 
with those forensic techniques necessary to outwit sly sub- 
versives. 

It is time to stop hearing both sides of the question. If we 
have not ‘made up our minds’ yet that we choose Freedom, 
we know where we can go. It is time to stop tolerating crim- 
inals. It is time to quit playing games and realize that this is 
IT. Armageddon, the Day of God, the great and final battle 
between the forces of Good and Evil, as prophecied in Revela- 
tion. 

One reason why some of our so-called best people have 
been sympathetic toward socialization of our society has been 
because of confusion about the various kinds of socialism, 
each calling itself orthodox. Syndicalism, or Fascism, Na- 
tional Socialism or Naziism, International Socialism, or Com- 
munism. These are the revolutionary brands. Democratic 
Socialism, Revisionism, Social Gains through the Welfare 
State. These are the evolutionary brands. All are socialist. 
All are alike in kind. They differ in degree, in method and 
in timing. In World War II they fought each other for first 
place. With our determined help Communism was the sole 
victor. 

Our continued confusion serves Soviet purpose well. They 
have done their best to enlighten us in a vast literature trans- 
lated into every language. There has been no iron curtain of 
secrecy as to their objectives, their methods and their timing. 
For over a hundred years they have consistently disdained to 
conceal their aims. - We scoffed at them as preposterous and 
absurd in a ‘civilized’ world. But never let it be said that we 
did not know, -that “hindsight is better than foresight.’” We 
had the foresight! 

The communists themselves told us in plain English again 
and again and again. And among our 160 million people the 
distinguished columnist, George Sokolsky, has estimated there 
were ninety men and five women, working separately and 
alone, whose work against communism attracted national at- 
tention. 

We, the Ninety-five, screamed our heads off! Sometimes 
people listened with polite attention. Often they were violent- 
ly ,antagonistic. They found it more comfortable to believe 
that professional anti-communists were fanatical alarmists. 
That “Gods in His Heaven, Alls Right with the World.” 

Even today, millions continue to laugh off communists and 
their ‘liberal’ apologists in influential institutions as a mere 
cross section of crack pots. Remember how we once shrugged 
off the crystal-clear post-war policies of the Soviet as a “riddle 
wrapped in an enigma?” 

But there is nothing mysterious about Marxism. The Soviet 
Union fought parallel with the ‘democracies’ it continued 
openly to revile without abandoning one whit its frank com- 
mitment to their destruction. Communism is a mosaic of un- 
paralleled precision. There are no ragged edges. No empty 
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pockets. No astonishing developments. No spontaneous upris- 
ing. No adherence to agreements. No accidents of history. 

Further to clarify our confusion we must remember that 
the Soviet Union, commonly known as communism, is, in 
reality, socialism run by the communist party. In the early 
days, the —- was called Bolshevik. But that name 
was never adopted officially. In January 1918, the Russian 
Social Democratic Party changed its name to the Russian 
Communist Party. Since March 1919 all parties affiliated with 
it in all countries have used the name Communist Party. This 
was adopted by statute at the Second Conference of the Third 
International in July 1920. 

Communism is, therefore, simply the name of a world-wide 
Party hell-bent for revolution. It does not signify that com- 
munism has been attained or is being practiced in Russia or 
elsewhere. The so-called Cooperative Commonwealth of Com- 
munism is the terminal concept in the dialectic spiral of his- 
tory. It is presumably the result of a series of socialist revolu- 
tions extending over several centuries. But it is no certainty 
and Lenin himself called it an ‘‘anticipation of the future.” 

Thus the end — uncertain, illusive, utopian — does not 
justify the means. The means are violent and communists 
frankly acknowledge Fear as the catalyst of revolution. They 
have been faithful to their belief that if they wish to use 
Fear they must not be afraid to use it. Fear is more in evi- 
dence today in communist-dominated countries than it was in 
the acute stage of the revolution, 1917-1923. 

The third and final step in our Formula For Freedom is to 
marshall all our forces toward its defeat. To go on the of- 
fensive. To attack, attack, attack. 

First, attack their words. Or rather, their interpretation of 
our words. The communists have caught us off guard by using 
our traditional words to which they attach an opposite and 
hostile meaning. Our first line of attack; therefore, is on the 
semantic front. As you all know, semantics is the science of 
the meaning of words as opposed to phonetics, the science of 
the sound of words. 

Take the word ‘Liberal’ for instance. It makes the same 
sound as before. But instead of meaning liberty for the indi- 
vidual it means liberty for the State to encroach against him. 
Professional Liberals of today seek to narrow the liberty of 
the individual on behalf of the social whole—a concept “in- 
vented in an age of tyranny to shelter the tyrants of all future 
generation.” (De Tocqueville.) 

Communists call this process of dialiectic distortion of 
words, identification of opposites, “expansion of meaning in 
keeping with the time.” Actually it is deliberate falsification 
of meaning in keeping with revolutionary ends. It has been 
the means whereby we often subscribed to the very things we 
abhor because they made the same sounds as the things we 
love and revere. 

Second, attack those Educators who have openly dared the 
schools to build a new social order. I refer specifically, but 
not exclusively, to those self-styled ‘Frontier Thinkers’ at 
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Teacher's College, Columbia University. A whole generation 
of Americans has grown up under the tutelege of Teachers 
who learned their trade and their philosophy under such ma- 
terialists as the latter-day Saints of the so-called Progressive 
Education movement. 

Third, attack those Entertainers who have been charged 
with —t in communist fronts. Boycott the ra 
they sell often by antics which are an insult to our intelli- 
gence. Part of every dollar they make goes to line the pockets 
of our would-be executioneers and they are at their tops in 
acting when they cry out loud that they have been ‘smeared’. 
Not one wholly innocent person has ever been invited to 
appear at a congressional investigation and none such has ever 
been ‘named.’ Those who “don’t know what they are doing” 
belong in an institution for feebleminded. But there is no 
such animal as a Dupe, as our bayonetted boys on the wind 
swept slopes of Korea would cry out, if they could. 

In a word, attack subversives wherever found. No field is 
too sacred for communist infiltration if they can get away 
with it by using the right words with the wrong meaning. 
No man is too ‘big’ to be investigated if his utterences or his 
associates lie even on the remote circumference of the circle 
of the communist conspiracy to destroy us. 

I cantiot promise you that our Formula For Freedom will 
work even if we attack in these fields. It is indeed later than 
you think. I can tell you, however, when it will not work. 
It will not work under excessive taxes. We can tax away free- 
dom exactly as Lenin said we would. By the income tax, a 
cardinal principle of the Communist Manifesto, page 18; by 
inheritance taxes, same book, same page, next paragraph. By 
taxes for so-called social gains; by taxes to alien the econ- 
omies of our ‘friends’ whose unpredictable and truculent atti- 
tudes are as great a source of fear as our antagonists. We 
seek constantly to appease our sattelites, lest they go over to 
the Enemy and we are murdered on the battlefield with our 
own weapons. 

In 1933 we were frightened into acceptance of revolutionary 
ideas by fear of revolution. We were told there were two 
alternatives—the shedding of blood or the shedding of princi- 
ples. We chose to shed principles. We discarded as ‘reaction- 
ary’ the continuance of the American style of constitutional 
government—COME WHAT MAY. 

To reverse this headstrong locomotive of revolution we 
must pursue our Formula For Freedom, ceaselessly, relent- 
lessly, universally. We must cease to pursue the mirage of 
greater democratization by socialization, lest we, too, swing 
into the orbit of the very police State we profess to abhor and 
ultimately merge with it. 

Remember that socialism—‘democratic’ or totalitarian— 
kills political freedom and economic incentive. It begins 
slowly by controlling things. It ends by controlling us. It 
begins by proclaiming government as our Guardian. It ends 
by establishing government as our Master. It begins by pro- 
tecting Men. It ends by destroying MAN. 


Foundations for Manhood 


THE BOY, THE MASTER OF THE FUTURE 
By JAMES W. ARMSTRONG, Author, Editor and Lecturer, Henderson, Kentucky. 
Delivered to the Audubon Council, Boy Scouts of America, Owensboro, Kentucky, September 24, 1953 


your faces, as you have eaten this good food and visited 


I AM glad that you are here. The smiles that have wreathed 
with your friends in Scouting, indicate that you too are 


pleased to be present at this kickoff dinner for your Scouting 
Programs in sixteen counties. 


But up to the present time my pleasure has been 
limited. I have never been a follower of the slip in a 
meal and pull out a speech school of public speaking. 
To search ones thoughts and experiences on so important 
a subject as youth, to find what to say from the many 
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things that can be said, is a responsibility not easy to fulfill. 

Even Einstein has had his problems in speaking. He was 
once the guest of honor at a dinner given by Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College. When Einstein 
was called upon to speak, he arose, paused, cast his large 
eyes around the audience for a while, and then said, “Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I am sorry, but I've nothing to say.” He 
sat down. 

When he saw the disappointment of his audience, he arose 
again, and added, ‘In case I have something to say, I'll come 
back. 

Six months later Dr. Aydelotte received a telegram bearing 
these words, “Now I have something to say.” Signed Ein- 
stein. Another dinner was arranged and Einstein made his 
speech. But Einstein's solution would fail to meet your needs 
here. 

Preparation always ends with just doing the most one can to 
meet the responsibility assumed. It reminds me of the story 
told by President Eisenhower about the old farmer who had 
a cow to sell. The man interested in buying it asked about 
the cows pedigree. The old farmer did not know what the 
word = meant. The prospective buyer asked about the 
cow's butter fat production. The farmer had no answer for 
that question either. Finally the prospective buyer asked how 
many pounds of milk the cow produced a year. The farmer 
shook his head and said, ‘Mister, I don’t know, but she is an 
honest old cow and she'll give you all the milk she has.” 


II. 

It is fortunate that the business of Scouting mixes well with 
the pleasures of Scouting. It is so natural to associate you 
with camp fires and trails, with streams and flashing paddles, 
that you seem almost in disguise in civilian clothes assembled 
around these banquet tables. Regrettable is the condition that 
more of us do not have demands, such as Scouting brings, to 
get us out of doors—the obligation to get away from our 
offices and city surroundings to visit camps and campfires. 
Why does man so perversely pull away st the outdoors 
where he thrives so well? When I was Dean of Men at 
Northwestern University I used to look forward, from one 
season to another, to the freshman retreat that preceeded the 
opening of the university—not only because I gained oppor- 
tunity to spend time away from the campus with the new 
men, but because in the rugged surroundings of nature we 
could escape from the formalities of education and get down 
to real values. Close to nature means close to men. 

But Scouting and Cubbing is a business too, the business of 
dealing with that squirming, jumping, eager, active, unpredict- 
able, stubborn, inquisitive, laughing, quarreling, wrestling, 
fighting, dirty, smelly, lovable, small edition of manhood, 
known as a boy. He has an affinity for whooping cough, 
measles, mumps, freckles, pimples, missing teeth, split tones 
of voice. He is a master at tearing up a room, churning up 
a family, being absent or present at the wrong moments. He 
frequently abjurs the association of the human race for the 
companionship of chickens, dogs, turtles, snakes, rabbits, alli- 
gators, skunks. His questions are beyond the reach of Ein- 
stein, his answers vague, evasive, unintelligible. The sounds 
that emanate from his throat have no limit—and no predicta- 
bility. He can be as artful as a fox, as talkative as a parrot, as 
irritating as a flea, as stubborn as a mule with its ears set back. 
And then—at some sacred moment—you look into his lighted 
eyes and see soul in unlimited dimensions—and you know 
that here in the eyes of a boy is the beginning shape of man 
to come. 

This occasion is indeed a good time for both appraisal and 
high resolution in your Scouting program. The start of the 











year's activities is the not only the time for checking goals 
and previewing programs. It is also a time to search within 
yourself and your work for the spiritual meaning and im- 
portance of what you are doing. Occasionally it is good to ask 
yourself why you are doing what you are doing, and its place 
in the scheme of things. 


Il. 


You will understandably pardon me from any attempt to 
speak on the details of Scouting. I am not qualified to do 
that and you have others here tonight competent to fill that 
role. The youth trail that I have travelled for over a quarter 
of a century has not been in shorts and with knapsack on 
woodland trails, or along blue hazed ridges. Yet the lessons 
arising from the experiences along the road are most insistent 
in regard to the reward of the travel, and the stretch of the 
trail that is most important. 

My trail travels across the years, from fighting men in the 
Argonne in the teens of the century, through the colleges in 
the turbulent 20's, and the hard-pressed and uncertain 30's, 
to training fliers for the Navy in the 40’s. The trail leads 
from the confidences of the dean's office, across the campus 
to the dormitories and fraternity houses in informal associa- 
tion with men. 

The youth trail that I have followed more recently deals 
with the study of the over-all community and the problems 
of community development—lIt leads through an association 
with the Kentucky citizen’s movement and the national move- 
ment for community development. Town-building cannot be 
considered without considering the subject of youth-building. 
Youth-building in turn involves the consideration of all the 
influences affecting young men and women in their home 
towns, and the ways and means of increasing the positive in- 
fluences that shape youth for manhood and womanhood. 

For over a quarter of a century my trail of youth has been 
the intimate trail of fatherhood, as two boys have grown from 
babyhood into manhood—through elementary and high school, 
through college, into military service and out. 

All of the experiences I have had with young men—on the 
college campus, in the military service, in adult contacts, in 
family life, in home communities—sum up to the inescapable 
observation—repeated and repeated and repeated—THAT 
YOUTH IN THE FIRST EIGHTEEN YEARS IS MAN- 
HOOD ITSELF. The child IS father of the man, and the 
home town the most important shaping force of manhood. 

When you deal with him in college, you can see that his 
successes and failures at education are the direct results of 
school experiences in his home gone up * By the time he 
has reached military age he has already determined whether 
the out-of-doors is a strange and unfamiliar thing from which 
he recoils, or a familiar surrounding in which he is readily at 
home. By the time he has ended high school he has set his 
physique. For better or worse, by the eighteenth year, a 
man’s basic emotional patterns have been established—whether 
he can face difficult situations or explodes, whether or not he 
gets on readily with others, whether he is —_ for adulthood 
or remains a child. Some type of moral standards have been 
set, some type of religious belief and behavior. His views on 
serving others—his community, his nation, his fellowmen, 
have either found root or failed to find root by the end of 
high school. Youth is the period of fatherhood for the man. 

The American way is set in our home towns before youth 
reaches nineteen, if the foundations are to be made more sure 
and improved upon, the reshaping process must be developed 
for the pre-nineteen age group in our American communities. 
Here is where our perspective must be gained, our improve- 
ments made. To this age you are nearly entirely dedicated. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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JAMES W. ARMSTRONG 


V. 


Now my next proposition is, that however good a job we 
are doing in manhood building, our work in our home towns 
can be greatly improved. I speak of the over-all youth pro- 
gram. I emphasize community wide perspective and appraisal. 
We all need such a view in determining what should be done, 
and our part in the process of shaping manhood. 

What kind of a job are we doing? How good? 

I received my first broad introduction to what kind of work 
our American communities are doing, when I was in charge 
of the men’s residential tutorial system at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. We housed all of our resident men students in uni- 
versity dormitories and fraternity houses. In the interest of 
improving the scholastic training program, we inaugurated a 
tutorial system in the residence halls. The tutors gave free 
time to all men who came to them. But we were particularly 
interested in the men who were having scholastic difficulty, 
and in why they were having trouble with their studies. Bear 
in mind that Northwestern is a private institution and ac- 
cepted, without entrance examination, only men from the 
upper quarter of their graduating high school classes. 

When we dug into the cause of failure in mathematics, 
this is what we found—no complicated cause, no mature 
mental problem. In the large majority of the cases we found 
that the men were unable to add, subtract and multiply accu- 
rately. At the college level we were dealing with grade school 
mathematical difficulties. 

English composition is a required subject in American col- 
leges during the Freshman year. Why? Because colleges are 
attempting to develop literary geniuses? No. It is a required 
course, because the majority of freshmen come to college 
without a knowledge of the grammatical make-up of a sen- 
tence, and cannot develop a paragraph. Thousands of high: 
school graduates have not learned how to spell simple words, 
or to be suspicious enough of a word misspelled to look it up 
in the dictionary. Recently in our office we tried out a steno- 
gtaphic applicant, a graduate of a high school commercial 
course. In one page she misspelled 14 words. Where is the 
fault? In our home communities in the pre-nineteen year 
program. 

We received another illuminating view of American com- 
munities in the Naval air training program. I was an officer 
in charge of — school for preparatory flight training. 
Our cadets had been previously screened. Their morale was 
high. The men were eager to learn to fly. But it takes study 
to learn; you must be able to apply your brains. Most of the 
men whom we washed out at that first stage of flight training 
had not learned to study in high school—fine big fellows— 
some of them high school letter men—eating their hearts out, 
but unable to make the grade. 

Now before anyone takes up a stone to cast at the schools, 
ask first how solidly your community is standing behind 
scholastic education. I am not asking about your football 
team or band. Where do your boys stand in their course 
work? Do You Know? How do they measure up in the col- 
lege entrance examinations? Do you know? What about the 
crowding? Are you doing anything about it? What about 
the financial support? What about the standards? It is a 
community matter. 

As a second example of the need for a better community 
youth program, take the matter of health and physical de- 
velopment. Where do we stand? Consider any of the factors 
Promoting robust growth. Consider food as one of them— 
eating for growth and health. 

In Henderson we have been conducting a nutrition project 
dealing with school children—relating to growth, class room 











performance and systemic condition. Our initial survey indi- 
cated that 69 and 93 per cent of the children in two pilot 
schools were not eating enough and the proper foods to meet 
complete bodily needs. We traced dietary deficiencies to poor 
and failing class room performance. We found these inadequa- 
cies reflected in the condition of the blood stream. ae 
eating was characteristic of children in all wage groups. Fur- 
thermore, we proved that advancements can be made in both 
the physical condition and the mental performance of the 
child by a better diet. So successful has the pilot project been 
that all the public schools in both city and county are entering 
into the expanded program. If information from other places 
is to be relied upon, the condition that we have found is not 
dissimilar to the dietary deficiencies found throughout the na- 
tion. The possibility for improved growth, health and learn- 
ing is everywhere. 

But consider as well the physical development of the boy 
or girl—from the standpoint of exercise and play. We all 
know that athletic sports, gymnastic exercises, physical work 
and recreation build muscle, coordination, agility and grace. 
Furthermore, they build the healthy, happy boy. Most im- 
portant such activities in youth establish a way of living that 
carries over into manhood. Few men who have not found the 
gymnasium and playing field before nineteen, will ever find 
it afterward. 

But what about the over-all physical program in our com- 
munities, embracing youth from seven through eighteen? The 
measure of the program is betrayed in the obvious lack of facil- 
ities—schools without adequate playgrounds, without gym- 
nasiums, without sufficient equipment. When winter sets in 
and physical activities are turned indoors, the few basketball 
courts of the entire community will serve but a fraction of 
the youth population. A diversified program is impossible, 
just as a program for all is impossible. 

Where does the emphasis of the American physical pro- 
gram need to be placed—-ON THE BOYS AND GIRLS BE- 
FORE THEY REACH NINETEEN. Our country is pressed 
with the demand for a Universal Military Training Program. 
This military service is contemplated as a conditioning pro- 
gram for boys beyond high school age. But I ask you Scout 
leaders, you men experienced in working with youth, when 
should the physical foundation be set? When should a boy 
begin to get his introductions to living outdoors, getting ac- 
quainted with forest, mountain and stream? When should a 
boy pick up the rudiments of survival and self-defense? When 
should he start learning resourcefulness, map-reading, small 
group leadership? The answer defies refutation—in the boy 
from seven to nineteen. Here is where America’s invest- 
ment in manhood should be greatest—in the youngsters in 
our home communities. 

Now in my considered opinion, if you examine other facets 
of personal development, necessary to the demands of adult- 
hood, you will arrive at the same answers. Take emotional 
development, the building of religious faiths, the maturing of 
service attitudes—service to one’s group, to our community, 
state and nation—service to the world in which we live. Are 
not the influences which help to develop these drives found 
in the community before nineteen—in the home, the school, 
the church—in the community agencies serving youth? 

Most of the emotional difficulties found in adults have 
their roots in childhood. The boy és father of the man. Fam- 
ily conflicts develop reaction patterns in the child that per- 
sist in adulthood. Violent tempers, inferiority complexes that 
are permitted to arise in childhood, influence the emotional 
structure of the man. You Den Mothers get an early glimpse 
of these problems, and a first chance at their solution—a 
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challenge beyond measure. The need is found in every Den 
pack, in every Scout troop—and throughout every community 
in the nation. The early hands shaping the human clay are 
the sculptors of America. 


Do you believe that we are doing an outstandingly good 
job in moral and religious instruction in our communities? 
Who will stand up to say that American cities and towns are 
measuring up to their opportunities, in the face of little or 
no religious and moral instruction in our public schools, and 
with but piece-meal, good-bad-and-indifferent Sunday School 
programs? Yet no democracy can survive without the moral 
concepts and religious faiths from which our democracy sprang, 
and upon which its spiritual force depends. 


VI. 


Now the appraising eye that I have cast upon the nation’s 
communities, projects the vast opportunity that is ours. To 
do a better job in our home towns with the pre-nineteeners is 
one of the ringing challenges in a national period so pressing 
in need, so packed with possibilities. 


The community is the building ground. The community is 
the closest to action. It is the place where change can most 
quickly develop. The home town is the workshop where we 
can shape with our own hands our new generations of man- 
hood and womanhood. The community can and must show 
the way. 


But no outstanding job can be done with the pre-nineteen 
year olds unless we develop a community approach. We need 
a community youth council. We need a community youth 
program. We need a coordinated youth effort. We cannot go 
about so great a task in piece-meal fashion. Youth agencies 
should form a team. Huddles and quarterbacking and field 
strategy are needed if victory is to be won. This is the ap- 
proach which we are attempting to work out in Henderson. 


In this program the efforts of the community agencies deal- 
ing with the boys leisure time is vitally important. My friend 
Lon Sullivan, who served so ably as the director of the Georgia 
Citizens Council, has made valid point of the important vol- 
untary time available to the boy. The average boy between 
13-17 is awake 5840 hours a year, on‘ the basis ‘of sixteen 
hours per day. Of these waking hours 1095 are spent in the 
home, 1080 hours are spent in school, 52 hours are spent in 
church if he goes each Sunday. That leaves an average of 
3613 hours spent in the community. That is well over half 
of the waking hours. It is within this important time area 
that Scouting operates, and Scouting may well constitute the 
most important influence shaping the boy. 


In the youth program Scouting has no superior in its over- 
all interest in the boy, and in the contributions it makes to his 
development. Scouting is not the school, nor the home, nor 
the church, but its influence flows into all of them, and its 
program extends beyond them. Personal influence on the boy 
—opening his vision to his possibilities, stirring his ambitions 
and his belief in himself, helping him to build personal 
standards, helping to open his life to the vast positive in- 
fluences of God's world, and, not the least, helping him to 
realize that personal fulfillment is to be found in service to 
others—these mighty influences are moulders of men, and can 
come from any direction in the boy’s community. Our task is 
to multiply those positive influences until the result is assured. 
Your influence knows no limitation. 

Seven elements in the Scouting program seem to me to con- 
tribute particularly valuable influences to growing manhood. 
First, you help to keep the boy nature-minded, and at home 
out of doors. Second, you do one of the best jobs in the com- 














munity in promoting the development of his body—and he 
does not need to be on the varsity in order to play. Third, 
you develop his skills, some of which are invaluable to sur- 
vival and needed in military life. Fourth, beginning with 
your Cub program at an age so essential for the start, you 
work on his emotional problems and his social adjustment. 
Fifth, you are the best agency in the community for building 


a love of country and a concept of service. Sixth, you are 
mindful of building moral standards and religious impulses: 
Seven, you emphasize active service in citizenship. One of 
the finest characteristics of your program is that a boy is a 
boy, and not just a piece ot part of one. You keep the whole 
boy in mind. 

Looking out over this audience of men and women, inter- 
ested in building manhood, and active in its programs, I am 
moved to make two recommendations 


Your first need is not more boys for the Scouting program. 
Your first need is for more men and women to work in 
Scouting. The Scout troops will come if you get the leader- 
ship for the Scout troops. Your need is for more men and 
women to catch the inspiration of what you are doing. Mr. 
Chairman, such meetings as you have staged tonight here in 
Owensboro should be attended by dozens of specially invited 
guests, men and women who should be and could be active 
in this work. To meet with you, to see these awards pre- 
sented, to catch your enthusiasm and dedication, would help 
to recruit needed leadership for your cause. 


Finally, I refer again to the great need for a coordinated 
youth program, a marshalling of all the forces in the com- 
munity working with young manhood and womanhood. | 
speak for the broader, stronger job that must be done—the 
challenge of the age. Scouting can do much to promote gen- 
eral youth councils at the community level. We need your 
experience, your insight, your strength to further this ob- 
jective to produce teams in which all youth agencies are par- 
ticipants. 

VIL. 


As I drove out of Henderson this evening to come over 
here, the sun was sinking beyond the Ohio River. As day 
was done,,this autumn atmospere with its billions of tiny 
dust particles came alive with color and brilliance. Then night 
fell. I had gone but a few miles into the gloaming when this 
great, copper colored, hunter’s moon appeared on the Eastern 
horizon. ° 

I fell to thinking about the lights in this world. I thought 
of a great mushrooming column of light at Enitiwok and 
Hiroshima. I thought of another stupendous light that few 
have yet seen, but represents a force so terrible that its destruc- 
tive area is 300 miles in breadth. I thought of lights to come 
—even more terrible. 

Then I began to see in my minds eye some smaller lights— 
much smaller. I saw the lights of rooms and gymnasiums 
where Scouts are gathering for their evening training periods 
and meetings. I saw campfire lights and the glow of boy’s 
faces around them. Then I saw the light in the eyes of a 
boy’s lifted face. 

And I said to myself, “Which is the most powerful? 
Which light contains the hope of the world? Whence comes 
the power that must master the great mushrooming light? 


And suddenly I seemed to see the answer, the simple, 
fundamental answer—the only possible answer—in that 
small light in a boy's upturned glance. The boy is father of 
mankind—the master of our future. He who dedicates his 
time to youth, is helping to shape the world’s destiny. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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Curiosity and Discontent 


THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By CHARLES H. BROWER, Executive Vice-President of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
and a Rutgers University Trustee 


Delivered to the members of the class of 1957 at the freshman assembly Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
September 16, 1953 


TAKE it that we already have your money by now, and 
| if I wind up by convincing you that you shouldn't go to 
college at all, you can’t get your money back. 

The subject of “The Value of a College Education” is one 
that might very easily put us all to sleep—and I assure you 
that it would not be the first time that I have dozed within 
these hallowed walls of Kirkpatrick Chapel, anesthetized by a 
dull speaker on a dull subject—although it definitely would 
be the first time that I put myself to sleep! 

Yet the subject—dull or undull—must be of importance to 
you. Most of you are around 17, 18, or 19. Insurance actuaries 
would give you a life expectancy of around 50 years. 4 years 
is 8% of 50 years. Thus, you are investing 8% of all the 
years you have left. 8% is a good return on anybody's money 
—it ought to be a good return on anybody's investment of life. 

I am not sure that we had very much sense when I went 
to Rutgers. I am absolutely sure that you fellows average 
more stability and intelligence than my generation did. And 
I am not telling you this to please you or make you feel good. 
I am not guessing. I know because I hire young people every 
day. There are screwballs, of course. There are men who take 
some pride in referring to themselves as ‘‘crazy mixed-up kids.” 
But the average man of your generation is a very solid sound 
citizen. 

I agree with Lester Pearson, head of the U.N. Assembly, 
who says that those who criticize the younger generation are 
usually too old to set them a bad example. The last time I 
stood in this position was in June, 1925, at my class day 
exercises. I read the class prophesy. I can no longer remem- 
ber any detail about it—I cannot even remember what I 
prohesied for myseif. I studied physics. Today, I know noth- 
ing of physics. I took advanced mathematics, and today my 
wife has to help me keep my checkbook straight. The only 
thing I remember about Calculus was that I had to find in my 
final examination, “The Evolute of a Cissoid.”” I know a 
cissoid is a figure eight, but I have no idea in the world what 
an evolute is. 

I am trying to make a point here. Unless you are one of 
those devoted and fortunate souls who knows right now that 
he wants to be a doctor or an engineer or a lawyer or a 
chemist or a minister—unless you know right now what you 
intend to do, and save every day’s little teaspoonful of knowl- 
edge toward that great goal—you will probably forget almost 
everything you learn in college. 

What, then, is the use of investing 8% of your remaining 
life in learning things you won't remember? What can college 
do for you? I'll tell you—and if you will remember only 
this—you will remember something worthwhile. College can 
increase your curiosity and discontent. I'll probably repeat 
that once or twice before I'm through—so I might as well 
repeat it once right now. College can increase your curiosity 
and your discontent. And if it does this, it will have been 
worth the investment of those precious years! 

Now, while I am limiting most of my remarks to those who 
are not sure what they want to do when they graduate, the 





rest of you had better listen, too. Because it may be that you 
only think you know. My insurance man graduated from 
Rutgers in Agriculture. Two of the best writers in my com- 
pany graduated from Law School. And I myself was deter- 
mined to be a school teacher. In fact I was one, and stopped 
only because I developed a prejudice toward eating. 

The advice that one generation gives the next one is always 
ignored. Then, as the next generation ages, it says to itself, 
“By Golly, that old fellow had something!” So it hands 
along the same tried and true and trite advice, and it gets well 
ignored in its turn. And this is probably a very good thing. 
Because the skepticism and independence of youth, the desire 
of each generation to find out for itself, makes for an inter- 
esting thing called progress. Whether the thing that we call 
progress is worth a hoot or not is for others to say. I only 
say that it is interesting. And I also point out that I expect 
my advice to be ignored, just as I ignored the advice of the 
old men, and as the youngsters that come after you will ignore 
ours. 

. I said that College could increase your curiosity and your 
discontent. I did not say it would reward you in any other 
way. I do not believe it will make you richer. I know that 
there are books of statistics showing that the college graduate 
is richer than the non-graduate. He lives in a better house, 
travels more, owns more cars, reads more books, stays married 
to the same woman longer, sees more shows, is more likely to 
own his own home. But none of these statistics and none of 
these books can prove that college did it. It is rey likely 
that the type of man who is going to be successful anyway 
goes to college. But he might have done just as well had he 
not gone. No one will ever know. It’s the chicken and the 
egg business. 

Let’s get back to curiosity and discontent. Those are the 
two things that a baby is born with—although he has to de- 
velop a little ability to get about the place before he can ex- 
hibit his curiosity. 

But any toddler is a bundle of curiosity and discontent. He 
wants out. He wants up. He wants down. He pulls every- 
thing off the table, gets the pots and pans out of the cup- 
board. He pokes a nail file into the electric socket and blows 
all the fuses. He eats things he shouldn’t eat, and lights 
matches. He turns his parents hair gray with a constant tide 
of questions. What is this? Why is this, What makes this? 
Who says so? If I do this, what will happen? This curiosity 
and discontent is born in all humans. 

And—granted some equivalent in brains—it makes the 
final difference between great men and mediocre men. 

The man who does not lose his curiosity and his discontent 
is almost bound to be successful. The man who does lose 
them is almost bound to remain on the level he had reached 
when he lost them. 

I will not bore you with a long list of the world’s great, 
and final proof that I am tight. Just name your own great 
man. You will find that he combined a vast curiosity with a 
great discontent. 

Take Lincoln, if you wish. Napoleon. St. Frances of 
Assisi. Charles Dickens. Martin Luther. Columbus. Their 


only two common denominators are curiosity and discontent. 
Take our own Selman Waksman, whom I consider a truly 
great man. Did not his Streptomycin come from overwhelm- 
ing curiosity about antibiotics, combined with a burning dis- 
content about mankind's constant defeat by disease? The 
curiosity alone would not have been enough to hold a man in 
a laboratory for more than 40 years. Discontent alone would 
not have kept him there either. They had to both be present. 

Now we have shown that curiosity and discontent are the 
great motivating forces toward individual success and human 
progress. And we have shown that all mankind is born with 
these two factors aflame in its breast. What happens to peo- 
ple What puts the dimmer on curiosity and discontent, un- 
til millions of them finally develop a mere cow-like existance, 
grazing on the morning headlines, and chewing over old tired 
second-hand opinions. What makes people feel like this re- 
cent quatrain: 


“There goes the happy moron 
He doesn’t give a damn 

I wish I were a moron 

My God! Perhaps I am.” 


It's the same thing that happens to the baby—the social 
group cracks down on him. Just as most mothers will stop 
the child from pulling out the pots and pans because it is too 
much trouble for her to put them back—so the town, the 
village and the neighborhood discourage any discontent and 
any curiosity that tends to be greater than the comfortable 
average. The social group pretends that progress is either 
evil or funny. All rich men got rich by being money-graub- 
bers. Inventors are crack-pots who wear thick glasses. Artists 
all starve in attics. Professors are all absent-minded. A boy 
or girl who tries in school to learn something is a “grind” or 
a “brain.’’ You who still have your discontent and curiosity 
alive know exactly what I mean. 

But now you have moved into a new neighborhood. Leo- 
nardo Di Vinci is your neighbor, Shakespeare is just across 
the street, Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton will be glad to go 
over their experiments with you, as will Hertz and Boyle and 
Pasteur. All the great men who ever lived are here, waiting 
to arouse your discontent and curiosity anew—so that never 
again in your life will you be satisfied with your lot and the 
lot of humanity—never again will your curiosity permit you 
to sit, idly by while a question remains unanswered that you 
might find the answer to. 

Just for fun, I circulated a questionnaire through my com- 
pany, asking people why they went to college, what they ex- 
pected to get out of it, and whether they got what they wanted 
or not. Nearly 80% of the people who answered admitted 
that they went to college mostly because their friends were 
going. They had nothing much in mind. They didn’t expect 
much, and most of them did not get much. 

But here and there is one who wanted to increase his curi- 
osity and his discontent. None of them say this, of course. 
They say they wanted to “broaden their horizons,” “get a 
better appreciation of the finer things of life,” “To get more 
self-confidence,” ‘To absorb new ideas,” “To gain perspec- 
tive,” “To train my mind.” But they meant the same thing. 
One expressed it even more explicitly ; ““During the war,” he 
said, “I was lucky enough to work with men like Bill Dono- 
van, Allan Dulles, and David Bruce. They had something that 
I knew I didn’t have. I knew I didn’t have it and could never 
develop it without more exposure to history, literature and lan- 
guages. I never realized how stupid I was until I had to work 
with these men!’’ There is curiosity and discontent at work! 

A great number of the men who went to college without 
any reason for going also answered that’ they got little or 
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nothing out of it—and several said that if they had it to do 
over again they would not go at all. Which proves perhaps 
that college cannot really do anything for you—it can merely 
give you the opportunity to do something for yourself. 

One man gave as his reason for going: “A blonde in my 
High School biology class was going so I went along.” And 
what did he get out of college? Not the blonde, because she 
married a local orchestra leader. This apparently has no sig- 
nificance, but it breaks up an otherwise dull section. 

An interesting thing comes out of the answers of the men 
who did not go to college. Although they do not say so di- 
rectly, it is obvious that all of them think they missed some- 
thing very important. So that is another little thing college 
can do for you—free you from the illusion that you may have 
missed something. 

And now that you have: started, it is rather important that 
you finish. One of my friends was being interviewed for a 
job with the J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency some 
years ago when they used to hire the famous psychologist 
John Broadus Watson to talk to applicants. The psychologist 
asked, “Did you finish college?” “Yes,” my friend said, and 
started to tell him where and when. But Watson interrupted 
him. 

“I don’t care where you went or when,” he said. “I’m only 
interested in whether or not you finished college. To me one 
of the chief values of college is that it establishes the work 
habit. A man who has demonstrated that he can finish the 


things he started already has a great advantage over those 
who cannot.” 

And I'll give you one more good tip—get off to a good 
start. Professors are human beings and can be impressed. If 
you knock their eyes out the first few weeks, you can coast a 
little later without too much penalty. But if you coast for the 


first few weeks, you might never get the professor back on 
your side even though you had a mind like Einstein. 

There was a young man entering Columbia who was sched- 
uled to take an intelligence test. He got to the right building 
all right, but instead of walking into the door of the big hall 
where everyone else was he opened the door next to it and 
bfundered into a professor's office. 

“Sir,” said the student, “I have come to take my intelli- 
gence test.” 

“Young man,” said the professor, “You have just taken it.” 

Just remember those two things—curiosity and discontent. 
I am trying to drum them into your head so that long after 
you have forgotten me, you will say—I am still curious, 1 am 
still discontented—therefore, 1 am happy. For happiness it- 
self, it seems to me is discontent with the possibility of over- 
coming the thing that causes the discontent. 

You have, in effect, paid 8% of your remaining days to sit 
down for four years at the greatest intellectual banquet ever 
spread before man. Don’t sit through the banquet eating 
peanuts and pop corn! 

Qiné more thing: Don’t devote the next four years to 
getting ready to live. Live now. You will never be more 
alive than you are at this minute, and you will be a whole lot 
deader long before you cease being vertical. Treat yourself to 
new friendships. Don’t lock yourself up in a room, or in 
your mind. Develop a little fun and a little trouble. Find 
something to be enthusiastic about, find something to be in- 
dignant about. Then do something about both. Don’t wait to 
live—for life moves away from you one hour every sixty 
minutes and one day every twenty-four hours. 

If you got anything out of this, I am glad. If you didn't, 
I'm glad anyway—because it gave me the opportunity of meet- 
ing you all and wishing you . . ..Good Luck! 
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Developing a Higher Level of Profitable 
International Trade 


CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By SAMUEL C. WAUGH, Assistant Secretary of State For Economic Affairs 
Delivered at the 8th Session of the Contracting Parties to The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva, Switzerland, September 18, 1953 


tracting Parties: 
It is my great pleasure to be with you at this 
year's session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Almost every day that has passed since I arrived at the 
State Department a few months ago has brought to my desk 
one or more of the many problems involved in the relations 
between my country and your countries under the general 
agreement. The fact is that GATT has come to occupy a sig- 
nificant place in the fabric of our common international life. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have asked me 
to express to this meeting their hope that the business which 
will occupy us will be brought to a successful conclusion. The 
President has also asked that the following message be read 
to you: “The 8th Session of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade seems to me to be 
one of special significance. Many nations of the free world, 
including the United States, are now actively engaged in re- 
examining their international economic policies. 

“In this process of reappraisal it is important that we keep 
our sights clear—that the nations of the free world remain 
firmly dedicated to our common purpose redeveloping that 
higher level of profitable international trade necessary to the 
economic strength and well-being of all our peoples. 


“I am confident that through the accomplishments of this 
session, the Contracting Parties will again demonstrate that 
the nations of the free world have the will and the means to 
teach this goal.” 

In the United States President Eisenhower has established a 
broadly-based governmental commission to review the eco- 
nomic foreign policy of the country. The President stated in 
his message to Congress recommending the interim extension 
of The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, such a review “is 
imperative in order to develop more effective solutions to the 
international economic problems today confronting the United 
States and its partners in the community of free nations” 
These solutions must include trade arrangements aimed at the 
widest possible multilateral trade, balanced at high levels. 

We have come through the period of postwar economic 
troubles and turmoil. The Marshall Plan has fulfilled its task 
and has passed into history. The economic challange pre- 
sented by the Korean emergency has been met and substantial 
Progress in building our defenses against the threat of future 
aggression is now evident. Nevertheless, too many parts of 
the free world are still too far short of achieving that degree 
of economic strength and resilency which is needed to pro- 
tect our common security and enrich the lives of our people. 

An effective multilateral trading system to general con- 
vertibility of currencies, an adequate flow of international 
capital, satisfactory development of underdeveloped areas— 

> essential ingredients of a productive international eco- 
nomic system are not yet within our grasp. 


M« CHAIRMAN, and Representatives of the Con- 


. 


It is appropriate, therefore, that all should now begin to 
reassess our present policies and institutions, to see how they 
can be improved, and to chart a course for the future which 
can lead us more surely and effectively toward our common 
goals. 

All will enter on this task of reassessment faced with cer- 
tain basic, inescapable, facts. Events of the past 15 years 
make us realize that there is no longer any such thing as iso- 
lation on this shrunken globe of ours—that no people can re- 
main long aloof from all the rest, secure from military threat 
and free of economic cost. We know that in the years im- 
mediately ahead, we must find ways of living with one 
another a rules and institutions which do not lead to a terri- 
ble war in every generation. 

The people of my country, like those of virtually every 
other country of the free world, have come to accept these 
propositions as fundamental. For us, as for other countries, 
there is no longer any such thing as splendid isolation. We 
are in the business of international cooperation to stay. 

Planning ahead for a period of greater and more effective 
cooperation on economic matters, there are a few basic tenets 
on which we can build. To begin with, it is crystal-clear 
that the trade relations of nations cannot be effectively estab- 
lished on a bilateral basis. The basic rules by which nations 
allow goods to move across their borders must be developed 
jointly by all the nations concerned and must have their com- 
mon consent. Today modern transportation allows nations to 
draw their basic raw materials from the four corners of the 
globe. Nations find their markets thousands of miles away. 
At virtually every point in the free world, the interests of 
three or four or a dozen trading nations have to be recon- 
ciled. There is no bilateral method, or any other kind of 
“closed” system, which can deal with this situation in a way 
which gives trade an opportunity to flourish and to bring na- 
tions the full benefit of which trade is capable. 

Another lesson has been learned from the events of recent 
years. We now know there is an inseparable link between the 
“internal” policies of nations and their trade patterns. ‘There 
was a time when nations felt that the waves of destructive in- 
flation or equally disastrous deflation to which their economies 
were being periodically subjected were purely internal mat- 
ters, on which other nations were not entitled to express an 
interest. But this view, too, has . We now recognize 
that the ability of the free world to create a multilateral sys- 
tem of trade and payments requires action not only in the 
field of international trade and monetary policy, but also the 
adoption of appropriate internal policies. Persistent inflation 
in important trading countries can easily wipe out any pros- 
pect of a wider and freer system of international trade. Seri- 
ous deflation can do the same. International cooperation of 
the future must be built upon a fuller recognition of these 
relationships than has been had in the past. 

A word or two about current economic conditions in the 
United States might be appropriate. And in making these 
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comments I hope I will not be accused of being immodest. 

The United States is a large importer, also a large exporter 
and one of the world’s important sources of capital for invest- 
ment purposes. For these reasons, economic conditions and 
prospects in our country are naturally and properly matters 
of great interest to other nations. What, then, is the present 
situation, and what is the outlook for the immediate future? 

This is an area in which it is not possible, with any degree 
of reliability, to look very far ahead. The tools of economic 
science are not sufficiently scientific to yield predictions for 
more than a short period in the future. 

Limiting comments to the short term, economic conditions 
in the United States are, on the .whole, good. Production, 
consumption and imports continue at high levels. The gross 
national product in 1952 was $350 billion. The estimate, in 
comparable prices, for the year 1953 is 5 percent higher. 
And over-all economic activity in the United States may con- 
tinue to rise during the first half of 1954. 

The general price level has remained stable and is not ex- 
pected to change significantly during the next nine months. 
The prices of industrial commodities, as a group, showed a 
slight upward trend. The only area in which price weak- 
nesses have appeared have been in farm products. By the end 
of 1952, wholesale prices of farm products were 16 percent 
below the ‘1951 peak levels, and they sank another 3 percent 
during the first half of 1953. 

Total civilian employment has more than kept pace with 
the growth in the labor force and has reached the highest 
levels in history. Unemployment is remarkably low, having 
averaged 1.6 million—2.6 percent of the civilian labor force 
—during the first half of 1953. This figure is lower than the 
proportion in 1952 which, in turn, was lower than the rate 
in 1951. 

Wage levels, too, have continued their upward trend, but 
at a slower rate. Substantial increases were obtained during 
1952 by workers in a number of major industries. Defense 
expenditures are scheduled to reach their peak during the cur- 
rent half year and to be somewhat lower in the first six 
months of 1954. For the year ending June 30, 1954, they 
will total about $5,000,000 above the amount spent during 
the 1953 fiscal year. 

The United States balance-of-payments picture has changed 
significantly since early 1952. Between the middle of 1951 
and the end of March 1952 the United States accumulated 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in gold and dollar assets from 
other countries. Since the end of March 1952 however, the 
trend has been reversed and other countries have been accumu- 
lating gold and doller assets. It is expected that, over the 
months ahead, a further accumulation will occur, with the 
result that the gold and dollar holdings of other countries 
should soon be well above the amounts held in 1945, which 
represented the previous peak in such holdings. 

The changed balance-of-payments position of the United 
States is due primarily to the decline in our merchandise ex- 
ports. During the first half of 1952 we were exporting at an 
annual rate of $14.5 billion. During the second half the rate 
declined to 11.9 billion. At the same time, imports by the 
United States have remained steady during 1952 and at a con- 
siderably higher level than during the latter half of 1951. 
Further increases in imports are anticipated in the months 
ahead. 

A great deal has been learned about the operations of our 
economy during the past quarter of a century. We do not 
yet know enough to avoid all downward fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity. Nevertheless, my government is studying a 
wide range of policies and measures to avert, if possible, a 
future decline or to minimize it if it occurs. 
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Encouraging signs are seen as we look toward conditions in 
other countries. A number of important trading nations and 
areas, in addition to increasing their gold and dollar reserves, 
have succeeded in bringing inflationary trends under control; 
industrial production in Western Europe has risen from last 
year’s levels. In many—although not all—of the underde- 
veloped areas, the record is one of gradual progress. 

Perhaps more significant than these immediate situations, 
there have been heartening evidences of a fresh determina- 
tion by governments to move away from direct economic regi- 
mentation and control, to allow greater leeway for the strength- 
ening forces of competition, and to encourage greater efficiency | 
and flexibility within national economies. The statement of 
the Commonwealth Governments late last year of their in- | 
tention to pursue the internal policies requisite to a freer ex- | 
change of currencies and trade is a noteworthy and welcome © 
example of constructive policies in the making. 

Many of our governments are now in the midst of a 
healthy process of reassessment and reappraisal, taking stock 
and formulating plans for the future. It is important, how- 
ever, that this process should not take too long. It is our 
hope and aim that our own Commission on Economic Foreign 
Policy will be in a position to report to the President and the 
Congress in time for appropriate legislative and other neces- 
sary action to be taken during the early months of next year. 
If these plans materialize, our government would then be able 
to discuss more definitively the role which it is prepared to 
play in further international cooperative efforts in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Of primary importance for the future will be the kind of © 
international trading arrangements and institutions which will 
best serve our common interests. Our chairman yesterday sug- 
gested that we look forward to plans for undertaking a basic © 
review of the operation of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and for considering proposals which governments © 
may put forward for such changes, or such new arrangements, ~ 
as may prove desirable. While it may be unwise to establish — 
too rigid a time table for international discussions on this 
subject, it is the present thinking of my government that the 
coming year may prove to be an appropriate time. 

In the months ahead the free world may well be in a 
better position to move toward more effective international co- 
operation than at any time since the end of the second world 
war. Those of us attending this 8th Session of the Contract-° 
ing Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
as representing our respective governments should put forth 
every possible effort toward the creating of a sound and pro- 
ductive economic system which is the goal of all free nations. 
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